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SATURDAY, 


THE INVERARY REJOICINGS, 


COTLAND has certainly shown that in its opinion 
a live princess is better than a dead literary 
lion, and by its reception of the former at In- 
verary has pretty well shown how little 

reality there was in the miserable banquetting failures 

at Edinburgh or Glasgow in honour of Sir Walter 

Scott. It is to be hoped that the Princess Louise has been 

gratified in respect of weather by her first visit to the High- 

lands. One may, however, venture to suppose that she 
must have been a good deal astonished by the deluging 
rains which during two or three days flooded the good old 
town of Inverary. The Gaelic language may be compre- 
hensive enough for the description of such weather, but 
English resources are quite insufficient. By a wise ar- 
rangement—or, perhaps by some lucky oversight—the 
door of the parish church which is now being renovated, 
was left unlocked during the storm on Thursday evening, 
and a number of homeless wanderers found shelter for the 
night within its sacred walls. It may also be mentioned 
that a batch of thimbleriggers and other chevaliers 

@industrie, to the number of eight or nine, were fortunate 

enough to attract the netice of the police, who provided 

them with accommodation at the station house. 
Friday morning dawned fairer, but far from brightly. 

During the day there were occasional intervals of bright 

sunshine; but, for the most part, we had a repetition of 
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the pitiless showers of the last two days, The bay on 
Friday morning was entirely clear of steamers. One of 
the excursion boats was to haye remained till the after- 
noon, but it also went away, those who were on board 
having probably despaired of better weather. 

The ceremonial in connection with the home-coming 
being well over, the ducal family have now returned to 
the quict and homely manner which is characteristic of 
life at the castle. Between two and three o’clock on 
Friday afternoon a couple of carriages were driven down 
to the wharf, the first containing the princess, the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll, Lord Granville, and Lord Roden. 
The other members of the party were the Marquis of 
Lorne, Lord and Lady Percy, Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
Lord Ronald Leyeson-Gower, and Lords Archibald and 
Colin Campbell. On tbe first carriage stopping at the 
gate leading to the wharf Lord Roden assisted the princess 
to alight, and, the duke giving her his arm, they pro- 
ceeded down the quay, followed by Lord Granville with 
the Duchess of Argyll ; and at once going in toa small 
boat_in waiting were rowed over to the Columba, which 
was lying in the bay, followed by the remaining members 
of the party. The news that the princess was aboard 
soon spread, and in a surprisingly short time a large 
crowd gathered on the quay and its neighbourhood, cor- 
dially cheering the distinguished party as they passed, 
and repeating their demonstrations of respect until the 
marquis and marchioness were fairly out of the bay. The 
instrumental band of the Argyll and Bute Militia was 
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stationed on the pier (their services having been secured 
for the day as a pleasant accessory to the regatta which 
was going forward in the bay), and, on the arrival of the 
princess and the duke and his friends, played the 
National Anthem. The distinguished party haying got 
safely on board the Columba, the yacht immediately 
steamed down the loch on a short excursion. They 
proceeded as far as Furnace and then returned, leaving 
the yacht at a point of the shore opposite the new 
bridge, and walked up to the castle through the sea lodge 
entrance. 

The Argyll regatta, which was under the management 
of a committee, consisting of Sir George Home, Bart., 
Inverary; Mr. A. S. Finlay, of Castle Toward; and 
Colonel Campbell, of Southall, and which had been looked 
forward to as perhaps the most attractive of the outdoor 
festivities, proved a decided failure, owing mainly to the 
stormy weather. The owners of many of the yachts which 
were entered for the daily matches refused to run in con- 
sequence of the disabled state of their vessels, which had 
sustained such serious damage by the previous night's 
gale that it was unadyisable to proceed with the contest 
in the face of continued wet and boisterous weather. 
Early in the morning a strong desire was expressed to 
have the regatta postponed till Saturday, but when this 
proposal was suggested it was at once rejected, on the 
ground that such an arrangement was impracticable. The 
regatta was fixed to commence with the sailing matches 
at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and in anticipation of 
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the event a goodly number of people assembled on the 
quay and along the shore. From the difficulty experi- 
enced in getting the competitors forward, however, a delay 
of fully three hours occurred before the first match was 
commenced, and by that time the number of spectators 
had perceptibly diminished. The races, which were not 
finished till later in the afternoon, were only witnessed, 
therefore, by a comparatively small number, principally 
local people, and ethers specially interested in the diffe- 
vent events. 

_ At six o’elock on Friday evening a large crowd assem- 
bled in front of the castle to witness the presentaticn of 
a phaeton and pair of ponies to her royal highness as a 
martiage gift from the inhabitants of Inverary and neigh- 

Surhood. A large enclosure was reserved fronting the 
entrance to the castle, order being secured by the presence 
of the police. The crowd, however, was most unobtrusive, 
and the duties of the constables were merely nominal. 
The Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne, the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll, and several of the castle guests 
having assembled, Provost M‘Arthur and the magis- 
trates advanced to the entrance, and immediately the 
presentation carriage, drawn by two handsome dun- 
colouxed ponies, was driven up. The presentation was 
made bp Provost M‘Arthur, in the absence of Sheriff 
Cleghorn, in consequence of the indisposition of a near 
relative. 

On Friday evening a ball was given by the county 
gentlemen in the pavilion. 

Saturday saw a general exodus from Inverary, and the 
little county town, whose serenity had been so much dis- 
turbed during the few preceding days, almost resumed its 
ordinary quiet. The weather in the morning very much 
resembled that which was experienced during the festivi- 
ties. Rain, accompanied by a strong wind blowing from 
the south west, fell till well on to mid-day, when the sun 
shone out brilliantly, the gale moderated, the wind 
changed, aid Lochtyne, whose waters have recently been 
so much agitated, became as smooth as a mill-pond. At- 
tracted by the fine aftervoon, the few strangers still re- 
raining in Inverary strolled out about the castle grounds, 
not a few ventured to climb Donniquoich, while others 
enjoyed themselves making short excursions on the water. 
The yachtsmen, many of whom had been obliged to re- 
main longer than they intended on the loch, in conse- 
quence of the storm, taking advantage of the eagerly- 
looked-for calm, prepared their vessels, all of which have 
been more or less damaged, and left the bay. 

No festivities of any kind took place on Saturday. The 
day at the castle was spent in a quiet and retired way—a 
repose which must have proved very welcome after the 
stirring and exciting events of the week. The guests of 
the duke and duchess enjoyed themselves in strolling 
about the grounds «nd driving in the neighbourhood. ln 
the evening the inhabitants of Inverary were favoured 
with a very pleasant entertainment by the kindness of 
Mr. Stephenson. On board that gentleman’s fine steam 
yacht, the Northumbria—which was still lying in the 
bay—an instrumental band was stationed, and, as they 
had done on several previous nights, played a selection 
of cheerful pieces of music, which were greatly enjoyed 
by the people on shore. Later in the evening a magnifi- 
cent display of fireworks was set off from Mr, Stephen- 
son’s yacht, and when they were concluded the good 
folks who had assembled to witness them testified their 
appreciation of Mr. Stephenson’s kindness by prolonged 
cheering. 

On Sunday the Inyerary people were well supplied 
with religious services. In the morning Mr. Macpherson, 
the minister of the parish preached in his own church; in 
the afternoon, Dr. Guthrie conducted a devotional service 
in the pavilion at Cherry Park; and in the evening there 
was ameeting in another of the churches in town. In 
anticipation of the presence of the Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne at the parish church in the morning, 
the doors were early surrounded with people anxious to 
obtain admittance. The church was well filled, but neither 
the princess nor her husband were present. The Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll, Earl Percy and the Countess 
Percy, Lady Evelyn Campbell, Lord Archibald, Lord 
Colin, and several of the oth2r members of the family, 
and a number of the duke’s guests, occupied his grace’s 
seat. A singularly able sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Macpherson, who took his text from the words, ‘ God 
is a spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.” The afternoon. service—conducted 
in the pavilion by the Rey. Dr. Guthrie—was also largely 
attended, the spacious building being about three-fourths 
filled. ‘he princess and the duke’s family, Earl Gran- 
ville, and the others at the castle were present. The 
gentlemen all walked from the castle despite the heavy 
rain which was falling at the time. Dr. Guthrie preached 
from the words, “ Born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

At the close of the service the party from the castle 
returned in the same unostentatious manner in which 
ee tie come, the gentlemen and several of the ladies 

ax g. 

E ine weather favoured the closing day of the festivities 
of the celebration of the “home coming ” of the Princess 
Louise and the Marquess of Lorne. On Monday mornin 
there was 2 cricket match played between ths cre ¥! 
Mr. Stevenson’s yacht and the town of Invera YT 4 
one of the loveliest little lochs in Scotland was desea 
for the amusement of the ducal party. The watene of 
Dhu Loch were not by any means black on Monday, but 
the clearest, most transparent ultramarine. Drifting 
about Dhu Loch on such a day is something to remember ; 
and the fishing—well, the drag-net was lowered in due 
course, and all the duke’s family came down to see it 
emptied of its load. Then the children led the van on 
horseback. Then followed the Princess in her new pony 
carriage, with her husband beside her, and Lord Gower 
in the rumble. The ponies were replaced by two hand- 
some bay horses, and the Princess handled the mbbons 
splendidly, as she rattled along the steep park road lead- 
ing to the Loch. The Duke and Duchess und Lady 
Elizabeth brought up the rear in an open carriage. Lord 
Lorne took an active part in hauling in tho net, but the 


catch was not remarkable. ‘The ball given on Monday 
night by the Duke of Argyll to the tenants of his estate 
proved by far the most successful of the three. The out- 
ward arrangements were not one whit inferior to those of 
Thursday and Friday. The pavilion was decorated in the 
same way, and the same band was engaged. The differ- 
ence was that the hall was much better filled, and that 
all the guests entered with more spirit into the amuse- 
ments of the evening. The Princess danced in the first 
set of quadrilies with the Provost; while Lord Lorne 
handed Mrs. M‘Arthur to tne floor. Later, the Princess 
descended still lower in the social scale, and with even 
happier effect, for in the reel she took the hand of an old 
man—a small farmer, and the oldest tenant on the estate. 
With him she turned and twisted, and jerked and trotted, 
and hopped, and went through the wonderful eccentri- 
cities of activity that make up this frenzied Highland 
dance. ‘The Princess’s next partner was the Duke’s 
agent or steward, who was taken up to the Princess by 
her husband. ‘The greatest delight to the people was 
when the Princess joined in a country dance, for then 
everybody in the room had an opportunity of holding for 
a moment the tips of her fingers, and what country 
dances they were! At least a hundred couples stood 
close packed in a single line of the run from top to bottom. 
They shouted with all the power of their healthy lungs ; 
tho tramping, shrieking couples made the flooring re- 
bound again, and when the quick step began the Houli- 
chen of the Reel of Tulloch, the rafters rang again with 
the echoes of weighty footsteps and emphatic shouts. At 
this moment the aspect of the ball-room, if by no means 
splendidly dazzling as last week, was even more cha- 
racteristic. Kilts there were enough. Besides those 
of the Inverary volunteers, there were a good many 
military uniforms; and at the last moment the Duke 
seut invitations to the crews of the: Columba and North- 
umbria. The latter, by-the-bye, were beaten in the 
afternoon at cricket by the Inverary Eleven; and they 
seemed never to recover their spirits. All the evening 
they sat on a bench silent and unsociable. The Princess 
wore a blue and white satin, with diamonds and rose in 
her hair; she had the Clan Campbell necklace round her 
neck, and wore also the Victoria and Albert. Loids 
Archibald and Colin, who both did their utmost to make 
their guests at home, wero in the Inverary Volunteer 
uniform: and the Duke, with the rest of his party, was 
in evening dress. Among the dancers there was, of 
course, the greatest possible variety of attire; but all 
seemed animated with the bet spirit. 
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COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

Tuuse concerts continue to be very largely attended, and it 
must be added that the excellence and infinite variety of the 
programme are well deserving of the widest possible support. 
Wednesday last, for instance, was a Beethoven night, when the 
following *‘ numbers ”’ were included in the bill of fare:—The 
overture to Bymont, the Pastoral Symphony, and the overture to 
Fidelio, all of which were magnificently rendered by the 
splendid orchest:a, under the able direction of Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. The greatest of our young English composers has, 
indeed, shown that he is no less talented with the Jaton than 
with the pen. Madame Julia Wolff played the slow movement 
and finale of the pianvforts concerto, and Mdlles. Jenny Claus 
and Carreno the andante and variations of the sonata dedicated 
to Kreutzer. Mr. Whitney sang “Gold,” and Madame Demeric 
Lablache ‘ In questa tomba.”’ 

The second part of the concert included Prince Poniatowski's 
triumphal march, the fantasia The Siege of Paris, and Sir 
Julius Benedict’s quick march, Lusitania, all of which were 
played with great spirit, while Madame Demeric Lablache 
created a perfect furore by her rendering of her own favourite 
Spanish song, “ Calasera.” 

Thursday wasa “ballad” night. Last night (Friday) the 
Messiah was given, and on Wednesday next another Men- 
delssohn night will be given. 


CHARING-CROSS. 

In the determined search for new talent which is being made 
by the management of this theatre, Mr. Hastings has encoun- 
tered an extravaganza entitled Crichton, written by a Mr. R. 
Hartley Edgar. ‘This piece, which is founded upon Mr. Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s novel of the same name, should, in the interests 
of the author, never have been allowed to see the light. Not 
because of its badness, for it is far better than the trash to 
which Messrs. Burnand and Farnie have accustomed us; but 
there is in it so much that is good, that it is a great pity it was 
ever allowed to appear so full of crudities, and with much in it 
totally unfit for stage representation ; notably, a long conver- 
sation on all the pulitical and social subjects of the day, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the piece, is altogether out of 
place, and serves only to interfere with the progress of the plot. 
But these drawbacks apart, we are glad to welcome Mr, Eugar 
into the ranks of burlesque writers, as he has evidently many 
qualifications for the work. ‘The picce is very well acted by 
Misses Harriet Coveney as Crichton, and Edith Lynd as Geloso, 
and by Mr, F. Glover as Queen Catherine. Mr. Johnson’s 
scenery was picturesque and effective, the music was sparkling, 
and the dresses handsome, 


LITERARY, DRAMATIC, MUSICAL, AND FINE 
ARTS JOTTINGS. 


Tux Gaiety company returned from the provinces and com- 
menced the autumn season on Monday last. 

Me. Cuartes READE will dramatise his new novel, 4 Tervi- 
ble Temptation, and the Lyceum is spoken of as its probable 
destination. 

Mr. Joun Lez, the veteran actor, manager, and formerly 
Pereny to Mr. Edmund Kean, has arrived in town from 

ersey. 

Mr. Cuartes Mrziwarp has been engaged by Messrs. Chat- 
terton and Webster to write a Christmas pantomime for the 
Princess’s. 

Mapame ADELINA Parr has Jeft town for Homburg, where 
na will sing in opera, with Madame Trebelli-Bettini as con- 

ralto. 

Mrs. Joun Woop has decided to build a new theatre, to be 
called the * National,” and to the devoted to old English come- 
dies and dramas, 
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Ty musicians of Covent Garden orchestra have received 
instructions to provide themselves by next season with instru- 
ments tuned to the French pitch. 

Mr. Ronert Bucwanan’s new lyrical drama is entitled The 
Teuton before Paris; herein he attempts a delineation of Bis- 
marck, and also of the Emperor. 

Mussrs. Orrensacu, Dion Boucicault, and Raphael Felix 
have-arranged to produce new comic operettas in English and 
French simultaneously at two London theatres. 


Tue suggestion of a bust instead of a statue for Balfe, has 
been generally preferred. Why not couple the bust of Bishop 
with that of Balfe, in the vestibule of Drury Lane p 


Miss Rosz Henszx has arrived in London from America ; 
and will make her rextree at the Royal National Opera, St, 
James's Theatre in Balfe’s Rose of Castille, Saturday, Sept. 30th, 

Tur Princess Mary of Holland, who has lately been married 
to the Prince of Wied, is, we hear, an excellent musician and a 
capital cook; she not only played the organ during a part of 
the marriage ceremony, but made her own wedding-cake. 


It is also contemplated to pull down and rebuild the old Vic- 
toria, which occupies quite a venerable position in the annals of 
the theatrical world, and on the boards of which some of the 
most noted of our stage celebrities made their début. 

The ‘next Shakesperian revival’’ at the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, is to be the Merchant of Venice, and it is rumoured 
that after its run in Cottonopolis the Merchant will be brought 
to the metropolis. 


Tue Musical Standard announces that M. Gounod is going 
to settle in London, and purposes establishing a conservatoire 
there. It also states that the Michaelmas term of the Royal 
Academy of Music will commence on Monday, the 18th inst. 


The Choir states that a noveltv in the way of operattas is 
annourced from Jackson, in the United States, where a work 
in this form, entitled Lai/a, has been performed with a chorus 
of 125 little girls, selected from the public schools, and is said to 
have been a success. 

Tus Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, closed for the season last 
Saturday evening, and will reopen on Saturday, September 16. 
Mr. Charman, the proprietor, we learn, has just returned from a 
tour through France, Germany, Belgium, &c., and has suc- 
ceeded in engaging for his forthcoming season & combination of 
talent. 

Tux Theatre Royal, Liverpool, has once more changed its 
proprietary, and re-opens under the management of Mr. De 
Frece, with the title of the Theatre Royal Palace of Varieties. 
A numerous music-hall company have been engaged, chief 
amongst them being Mdlle. Esther Austin and her ballet 
troupe. 

We hear Mr. Watts Phillip’s historical drama of Marlborough 
is still in dispute between two managers. ‘The proprictor of the 
Queen’s Theatre has also, it is said, purchased two plays by 
Mr. Watts Phillips—the one a domestic drama, the plot of 
which is laid in the time of the French Revolution, the o.her a 
historic drama in four acts, the action of which takes place at 
the time of the Monmouth rebellion. 


Tue Lord Chamberlain has prohibited at a London theatre 
the performance of a farce, called Zhe Dichbon Trial, but a 
drama, bearing a similar title, and reproducing the chief iaci- 
dents of the case, has been produced out of the Lord Chamter- 
lain’s jurisdiction in Liverpool. It is anomalous that in the 
provinces there should be no dramatic censorship exercised, 
while in London a very strict one prevails. 

Last week was a lively carnival at North Woolwich Gar- 
deng, the occasion being the benefit of the proprietor, Mr. Hol- 
land. Special attractions were arranged for every day, in- 
cluding a Waverley Ball and comic concert on Wednesday, 
a fire-brigade exhibition on Thursday, a dancing competition 
on Friday, and a volunteer sham fight on Saturday. 


A CONSIDERABLE quantity of scenery was submitted to public 
auction a few days ago, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, at 
their rooms, Leicester-square. ‘The announcement of the sale at- 
tracted but a scanty gathering, and the prices realised were in- 
significant. The principal lot was the celebrated Gaming 
House scene in Rouge et Noir, which realised only the paltry 
sum of fifty-five shillings. 


Mr. Sr. Aubry, the well-known vocalist, died, we regret to 
say, of consumption, on Tuesday last, within Charing Cross 
Hospital. Mr. St. Albyn, it will be remembered, was a member 
of the Covent Garden company, under the Pyne and Harrison 
management. Since that time he has confined his abilities 
principally to the music hall. His last engagement was at the 
Globe Theatre, where he sustained the 7d/e of Fulsacappa, the 
brigand chief. 


Mr, Betmorz took his benefit and leave on Saturday evening 
at the Olympic. Mr. Byron’s comedy, Not such a Fool as He 
Looks, was revived for the occasion, the author sustaining his 
original character. Another revival, Flying Scud, enabled Mr. 
Belmore to appear in one of his most popular impersonations. 
Miss Amy Sedgwick and Mr. H. Jrving added to the evening's 
entertainment, the former in the trial scene from ‘“ Pickwick,” 
and the latter by his reading of ‘‘ Eugene Aram.” The extra- 
vaganza of Giselle terminated the peiformance. 


Some few months since it will be recollected that Mr. Nugent, 
the proprietor of the Cambridge Music Hall, was fined, on an 
appeal, £100, for having performed stage plays. The decision 
having caused great dissatisfaction among the music-hall pro- 
prietors of the metropolis, a committee has been formed, having 
tor its object. the raising of subscriptions to enxbie Bir. Nvgent 
to carry his appeal to the Exchequer Chamber. The Deience 
Fund has for its chairman Mr. Syers, of the Oxford, who was 
lately fined £20 for performing selections from two operas, but 
on which he has given notice of appeal, and Mr. Loibl, of the 
London Pavilion, as its treasurer. 

Praycorrs will soon be reminded that a theatre called Her 
Majesty’s exists, by the outbreak of a law-suit. Lust weck, at 
the Chancery Chambers, the case of “ Earl Dudley v. Gye’? was 
among a list of summonses for time to complete evidence. There 
were two summonses, one for each side, and time in both was 
granted to the 20th October. Earl Dudley considers Mr. Gye 
his tenant, and expects to get rent for him for some time past. 
On Tuesday the summons was heard in Chambers before Vice- 
Chancellor Wickens, It was an application for an extension of 
time to answer certain interrogatories with regard to this com- 
plicated affair, and it was alleged that it was impossible to do 


so without time for reference. The order for time was 
granted. : 


Tue Opera Comique opened on Saturday last under the 
management of a Mr. Edward Harris. The opening piece was 
a translation of Moliére’s Medécin Malgré Lui, and called The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself. Considering that very much of this 
version had been borrowed from Henry Fielding’s previous 
adaptation, The Mock Doctor, it was something amusing to see 
a young gentleman called Palmer respond to a few cries for 
“Author!!’? However, Mr. Taylor and others have set him 
the example, Very little can be said in praise of the acting: 
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Miss Oliver and Messrs. Dewar, Atkins, and Yarnold were all 
fairly good, but a performance of Moliére demands more than 
this. A little comic opera which fcllowed was simply idiotic, 
but Miss Emmeline Cole sang very nicely therein. 

Ravina, a town celebrated for its goal and biscuit factory, 
has added a theatre to its lions, Mr. Elliot Galer, the 
“‘tenorial”? manager, having just erected one of the prettiest 
little dramatic temples in the provinces. ‘he building is really 
@ model; the audience can from every part see a// the stage, 
every seat is comfortable. The scenery by Mr. Frampton, 
jun., is admirably painted, the stage department by Mr. Bur- 
poss, of her Majesty's, is most complete, the lighting by Mr. 
Lyons is all that could be desired, whilst the decorations de- 
signed by Mr. Galer impart the most charming air to the bijou 
theatre. By a capital contrivance, when lectures, concerts, or 
entertainments are given in the building, the stage is so altered 
that it loses its theatrical aspect, and presents the appearance 
of the dear old respectable platforms associated with town halls 
and mechanics’ institut-s! The theatre will be opened for the 
first time on Monday evening, with Robertson’s Society, to be 


performed by Captain Disney Roebuck’s Company. 


It was rumoured a short time since that it was in contempla- 
tion to transform the new Surrey Theatre into a place of wor- 
ship for the congregation of the Rev. Newman Hall; but it is 
now definitely announced that Mr. Shepherd, the old lessee and 
proprietor, having been prevailed upon by numerous friends to 
rcassume the management of this establishment, which he held 
so long and prosperously, feels assured that the same liberal 
patronage will be extended to him as in the past; and to prove 
worthy of it no expense will be spared, no exertion wanting to 
again place the Surrey Theatre in that proud position which it 
eajoyed for so many years when under his management. An 
original English drama, by an eminent author, is to be produced 
for the first time. Among the artistes already engaged are Mr. 
Henry Neville, Mr. E. F, Edgar, Mr. John Murray, Mr. John 
Holston, Miss Maria B. Jones, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mrs. 
Saepherd, and Miss Julia Daly. 


Music aND THE DraMA IN Panis.—Dullnessstillreignssupreme 
in the Parisian theatrical world. The Opera has been giving 
some few representations which no one hasassisted at, the Italiens 
naturally remains closed, and the Opéra Comique finds that 
the attractions of Zumpa ere not sufficiently great to make the 
speculation a profitable one. ‘These three houses will therefore 
be able to find little consolation in the latest arrangement with 
regard to the subsidies which they have, with some others, been 
accustomed to receive at the hands of a paternal Government; 
for, while no increase is to be made in the sum granted to the 
Ttaliens, the other two are to undergo diminution—the Opera of 
100,000fr., and the Opéra Comique of §0,000fr. It would seem 
that the theatrical houses in question are indebted to the well- 
hated M. Jules Simon for whatever sum they eventually do 
obtain, as he defended the system on Wednesday before the 
Budget Committee, which was very unfavourable to it previ- 
ously, but which seems to have yielded to the persuasive argu- 
ments of the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. 
The amount allowed (1,160,000fr.) is divided as follows :—The 
Opera, 600.000fr ; the Théatre Frangais, 240,000tr. ; the Italiens, 
100,000fr. ; the Opéra Comique, 100,000fr ; the Odéon, 60,000fr. ; 
aud the Théatre Lyrique, 60,000fr. This is the first time the 
latter has been admitted to a participation in the subsidy, an 
innovation due, perhaps, to the fact that it underwent the same 

rocess which has affected so considerably the symmetry of the 
Frotel de Ville and Ministry of Finance, This arrangementis, 
of course, subject to alteration, as it has not yet been officially 
made public, but there is every reason to believe that it repre- 
sents the final decision of the committee upon the subject. The 
Figaro announces that Tamberlik is in Mexico, and that he 
was called before the curtain no fewer than 20 times, and re- 
ceived 3,000 bouquets during the Credo, and that at its conclu- 
sion his carriage was dragged in triumph to his hotel. The hot 
weather in Paris naturally militates very strongly against the 
financial success of any theatrical undertaking, but under any 
circumstances of temperature it is difficult to comprehend how 
large audiences can still be found for the Chatte Blanche,” 
which has held the pride of place at the Gaité ever since the 
Burning of Paris, The Chatelet is tempting fortune with 
Vingt ans Apres, after having given Les Trois Mousquetaires, 
and in a few weeks we may expect Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, as 
a “ couronnement de l’édifice.”” It would be supposed that Nos 
Intimes was beginning to pall upon the taste, yet the Vaude- 
ville finds it still all-sufficient to draw more than average audi- 
ence for the month of August. The Variétés has for a time 
closed its doors, but the members of the Tnéatre Francais, who 
did so much to make the London season of 1871 a memorable 
one, have rejoined their associates in the Rue de Richelieu, and 
it would te difficult to imagine anything more perfect in the 
way of acting than their interpretation of Alfred de Musset’s 
comedy, Les Caprices de Mariunne. Bressant, Coquelin, Got, 
Delaunay, and Madame Favart sustained their roles last Wed- 
nesday in such a manner as to make one feel that there were 
circumstances under which the lily might be painted and its 
beauty added to by the process. Yet this work of Alfred de 
Musset’s is so excellent that it takes a great deal of bad acting 
to destroy its vitality.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“SEPARATION” AND “ DEATH” COMPARED. 


(Lines suggested by the remark that ‘the parting between friends 
on earth is like death.’”’) 


Ou, well do I remember— 
How can I e’er forget >— 
That parting last December, 
The chill is on me yet. 
Those icy hands that trembled ;— 
The stifled, long-drawn breath ;— 
Ah sure, nanght ere resembled 
So much the pangs of death! 
*Tis worse than death, the parting 
Which buries earthly joy; 
For spirits by departing 
Gain bliss without alloy. 
But earthly friends here parted, 
Know well the sadder duom ; 


hey weep on, broken- 
To finda Hane a heel 


oo —— 


At a very successful seance in Cincinnatti ight 
man burst into tears when the medium Raueineierae ies 
rately a tall blue-eyed spirit standing by him with light side 
whiskers, and his hair parted in the middle. «p, you know 

m?” inquired a man at his side in a sympathetic whisper 
“Know him? I guess I do,” replied the unhappy man, wiping 

eyes, “He was engaged to my wife. Ifhe hadn’t died he 
Would have been her husband instead of me. Oh, George 
George,” he muttered in a voice choked with emotion, « why, 
Why did you peg out?’=—American Paper, 


“LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY.” 
A NOVEL OF SOCIETY. 


(Written expressly for the LADY’s OwN PaPER.) 
—<>—_ 


over the facts of the case cursorily, and 
leaying everything for his witnesses. 

The first called was Smithers, who 
deposed that he was the district super- 
intendent of police; that the abduction 
of Miss Upton had been duly reported 
to him, and that in consequence of in- 
formation he had received, he had pro- 
ceeded to ‘* The Cask of Cyder,” where 
he had found Miss Upton and also the prisoner, whom he 
had taken into custody. 

“Did Miss Upton make any statement to you?” 
asked Colebrooke. 3 : 

‘«‘T must object to any hearsay evidence,” said Rivetts, 
starting to his feet. ‘‘ Your worships, I object to tne 
question.” : ; : 

The magistrates whispered for a moment with their 
clerk. 

‘‘ Do you intend to call Miss Upton ?”’ asked the rector, 

‘* Certainly,” replied Colebrooke. 

“Then the question may be put.” 

‘‘ She said,” proceeded the witness, ‘‘‘ the whole thing 
seems to me like adream. I knew nothing clearly until 
I found myself in this house,’ that was the Cask of Cyder, 
‘and in the power as he thought of this man,’ meaning 
the prisoner your worship.” 

‘* Did the prisoner make any remark?” 

‘“‘ Yes, he said they had run away with each other, and 
the hours they had passed together in that lonely alehouse 
had been the happiest hours of his life.” 

‘«‘ And so they had,” put in the prisoner, parenthetically. 

«¢ And is that all you know of the case?” 

“©All know of myself, but I know what the other 
witnesses have told me.” 

‘* That will do.” 

‘¢Wait a moment Mr. Smithers,’’ said Rivetts, ‘*I 
have a question or two toask you. When did you first 
hear of this abduction or elopement, whichever it is?” 

“The next day.” 

‘«* Who told you?” 

“‘Mr, Colebrooke.” 

‘‘Mr. Colebrooke, eh! 

§©'Yes,?? 

“¢ And did he tell you who he suspécted ?” 

‘‘ Yes, after we had talked the matter oyer our sus- 
picions lighted on the same person.” 

‘‘ The prisoner ?” 

s6'Vos.! 

‘“‘And pray, Mr. Smithers, may I ask what caused 
your suspicions to light on my client ?” 

‘‘T really do not think the working of Mr. Smithers’s 
mind can be accepted as evidence,” said Colebrooke. 

‘‘Out of the question,” growled the captain. ‘‘ Don’t 
waste time.” 

‘«‘ Excuse me, but I am not wasting time. It is neces- 
sary for me to show that this charge is a conspiracy to 
which, as I am instructed, Mr. Smithers has been an un- 
witting tool.” 

‘‘ T withdraw my objection,” putin Colebrooke, quietly. 

Rivetts repeated his question. 

‘‘ Because I knew nobody else in the neighbourhood 
who had any enmity against the family, and did know 
what an unmitigated young ruffian the prisoner had 
always been, even as a boy.” 

‘‘T protest against that answer being received,” said 
Rivetts, angrily, as a subdued laugh went round the 
room. 

‘*- You insisted on having it,” said the clerk. 

‘‘ And I insist on its being taken down,” put in Cole- 
brooke. 


The counsel in this case ?” 


‘‘ And how did you know the prisoner had any cause of | 
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enmity against the Uptons 

‘*Tt was notorious that he had started this ridiculous 
claim of being the heir to the estates and title.” 

‘‘That he had asserted his claim to his estates. We don’t 
want your opinion as to whether it is ridiculous. But 
would not that rather account for enmity on their part 
towards him ?” 

‘*T must really ask you to confine yourself to the sub- 
ject—these questions are totally irrelevant.” 

The speaker was the rector, and his colleagues as- 
sented. 

‘Well, then, where did you receive the information 
which induced you to go the ‘ Cask of Cyder ?’” 

‘* Tn the police office.” 

** Who from ?” 

“*One of my men.” 

** What was the information ?” 

‘‘That he had seen Cotland driving his trap with two 
other men, and something between them, as hard as hoe 
could drive, at three o’clock on the morning of the abduc- 
tion.” 

‘That was all ?” 

‘¢ That, joined to his previous bad character, made me 
think it worth while looking into the matter.” 

«You seem fond of throwing out charges of bad cha- 
racter. I hope you are more merciful to us when our 
backs are turned.” 

‘‘It is my duty to know all the bad characters in the 
place, Mr. Rivetts, and I think I do.” 

The last words were spoken so significantly that all in 
court tittered. 

Rivetts flushed as red as a turkey-cock, and sat 
down. 

‘* Call Beatrice Upton,” said Colebrooke. 

In a few moments Beatrice entered, looking very pale, 
and dreadfully agitated. 

Having been sworn, Colebrooke rose to examine her. 

* Your name is Beatrice Upton ?”? 


“Yes.” 

“Do you remember last Monday ?” 

SeVe8 

“When you took leave of the family for the night did 
anything particular happen ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘You retired to rest as usual ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ Did anyone accompany you to your bedroom ?” 

- a Yes, my maid. She did not leave me until I was in 
ed.” 
‘‘ Did you eat or drink anything after reaching your 
bed-room ?” 

‘‘ Nothing but a glass of water as usual.” 

“ And you went to sleep ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* What happened next ?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

** T mean what do you next remember ?’ 

‘‘T fancy, but I am not sure, that when I first woke I 
was in the park with two men standing beside me, but if 
this is not fancy 1 must have gone to sleep again.” 

**And when you woke again ?” 

‘*T was being lifted out of a vehicle of some sort, and 
was carried into the place I have sinco learnt is called 
the ‘ Cask of Cyder.’ When I was taken inside two men 
who had caraied me in left the room, and I found myself 
alone with the prisoner.” 

**Did you know him ?” 

*“No. I had never even seen him,” 

‘* What passed ?” 

‘*T asked why I had been brought away in that man- 
ner, and he told me who he was, and threatened to keep 
me a prisoner until I promised to marry him,” 

‘** And you refused ?” 

“Of course. With all the indignation I could muster, I 
then ordered him to let me pass, when he seized me to de- 
tain me. I screamed, and at the moment the door opened 
and the prisoner received a heavy blow which forced him 
to release me,” 

‘Who was the new comer ?” 

‘* Phoebe Cotland, the innkeeper’s daughter. She pro- 
mised to protect me, and the prisoner, frightened to pre- 
vent our egress, called out two names—‘ Cotland,’ 
‘ Marks ’"—and two men entered. Phosbe, however, passed 
them, and took me into her own room.” 

‘* Yes; go on.” 

‘*Sho was afraid to releaso me altogether, but she kept 
me secluded until I was joined by Miss Desborough, and 
released by you and Mr. Smithers.” 

‘‘ And did you never see the prisoner again ?” 

‘Not until the moment you arrived.” 

“Thank you, Miss Upton; I have nothing more to ask 

ou. 

‘* But I have a good deal,” said Rivetts, rising, 


(Zo be continued—commenced in No, 236.) 


Cowden Clarke tells a story of a gentleman who lately, in 
making a return of his income to the ‘Tax Commissioners, wrote 
on the paper: “For the last three years my income has been 
somewhat under £150; in future it will be more precarious, as 
the man is dead of whom I borrowed the money.” 


A maiden lady, not remarkable for either beauty, youth, of 
good temper, came for advice to a Mr. Arnold as to how she 
could get rid of a troublesome suitor. ‘‘ Oh, marry him—marry 
him,” he advised. ‘“‘ Nay, 1 would see him hanged first.”’ ‘‘ No, 
madam, marry him, asI said to you, and I assure you it will be 
but a short time before he hangs himself.” 


Tue pious Occident earnestly disclaims having charged the 
Methodists with the sin of Antinomianism. We are glad to sce 
this large and respectable body of Christians relieved of so 
terrible and degrading an accusation. If anybody should call 
us an Antinomianism we should bring an action against hin— 
the action of the extensor muscles in our dexter leg. There 
have been men killed for calling less opprobrious names than 
this. 

Tart AND Suort.—Soon after the appointment of Lord 
Manners to the Irish chancellorship in 1807, Mr. Mahaffy and 
Mr. Colles, who were completely the reverse of one another in 
statue, were engaged in an equity case; each interrupted the 
other with a vivacity, whereto his lordship bad been hardly 
acclimatised. ‘‘ Have the goodness,” said the courteous chief, 
“Mr. Mahaffy, to sit down.” —‘“ I am sitting down, my lord,’ 
replied the tall advocate. ‘‘Beso good, Mr. Uolles, to stand 
up.”’—‘“ My lord, I am standing up,” replied the short one, to 
the amusement of the bar and wonderment of the judge 


An Exection Joxzr.—When the late Captain W- was 
aspiring fur the then vacant seat in Parliament to represent the 
county of F—— he was visiticg the constituency, and, coming 
into the house of a worthy electoress, he observed a nice ham 
suspended from the ceiling, which roused his gastric propensities 
so much that he forgot all about the main point (the vote), and 
asked, as a favour, if the good housewife would cook a slice for 
his dinner. She at once acquiesced, and, while still cooking, 
who should pop in before the Captain had time to mention the 
vote, but his opponent. Mr. L ; but WwW ’s ready wit 
decided the all-important object of their visit by saying, “‘ Come 
awa, Mr. L , come awa’ in bye; ye’er ower late for the 
vote noo, but ye’er time enough for a bit o’ the ham.” 


A Suorr “ Leaper.’—William North was once asked by 
the editor of a paper with which he was connected to write a 
leading article opposing the temperance movement, which was 
then making a great stir in the city of New York. ‘“ Writo 
me a good one, and I will give you twenty dollars for it.’’ said 
the editor. ‘‘How long do you wish it?’ inquired North. 
‘“* As short as you can make it,” wasthe reply. Northsat down 
immediately, and wrote the following ; “* We would rather see 
the whole world drunk of their own accord than one man sober 
on compulsion.” The twenty dollars were immediately handed 
over, and the paragraph was published as a leader. 


6s WuaAt’s HE AGOIN’ TO DO NEXT?’? —Some years ago & 
conjuror was performing his tricks in a room beneath which 
was a grocer’s store containing a barrel of gunpowder. By some 
accident the powder exploded, treating the conjuror and spectia- 
tors to an unexpected aerial trip, and landing them promis- 
cuously in the neighbouring gardens. Among Obuers was a 
sailor, who found himself on his back among some cabbaes, 
and not much the worse for his ‘“‘traject, as artillerists call it, 
Jack got up, shook himse!f, rubbed his eyes, and then ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ —— the fellow, whats he agoin to do nexti” Jack 
thought that it was a coup de mai, he knew nothing about a 
coup d'état! Political conjurors do play strange tricks, 
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ma’am, young ladies will act so, just to show their power, 


sss ——=—=>>— 
Mr. Yorke could reply; ‘‘the natives were standing 


A PREMATURE DISCLOSURE. 


——_—_—- 

WO ladies and a gentleman were seated one 
night in their drawing-room: Mr. and Mrs. 
Yorke and their visitor, Miss Hardisty, a 
hard-featured maiden of five-and-forty 
years. Mr. Yorke sat calm and uncon- 
cerned in his chair, but the countenances of 

both the ladies wore an expression of horror. Finch, the 
upper maid, having been on an errand to the neighbour- 
ing village, had burst into the room, on her return, with 
the news that a farmer’s son had just been shot down 
from his horse, robbed, and murdered. Mr. Yorke, after 
the servant had left the room, had taken upon himself to 
correct the report, with a contemptuous sneer at the in- 
accuracy of such reports in general. It was not a farmer’s 
son who was shot down, he said, and there had been no 
shooting and no robbery. 

‘‘Then you know of it!”, his wife had remarked in 
surprise; ‘‘ who was it?” 

‘‘ Janson,” replied Mr. Yorke; ‘‘ murdered just inside 
his own garden as he was going in.” 

Horror, as we have said, rose to the countenance of 
Miss Hardisty ; it is natural it should, when a woman 
hears of such a crime committed in her vicinity ; but what 
was her look of horror, compared to that overspreading 
the face of Mrs. Yorke? A living, shrinking horror, 
which pervaded every line of her features, and turned 
them the hue of the grave. Strange, awful thoughts were 
at work within her, flashing through her brain in quick 
confusion. 

‘«‘ Janson! who had sat by her side that afternoon! 
He murdered ! who had done it ?” 

‘‘ Who is Janson?” inquired Miss Hardisty; she had 
but just arrived from a distance, and knew nothing of the 
local politics; ‘‘ did you know him?” 

Mrs. Yorke seemed incapable of replying. Her husband 
spoke up volubly. 

‘‘ Janson was the surgeon; you heard Leo say he was 
here this afternoon; he has been attending Leopold, but 
I thought had ceased his visits ; a fine young fellow, un- 
married.” 

‘Who can have been so wicked as to murder him?” 

‘¢ Ah, who indeed!” 

“How did you come to know it?” interrupted Mrs. 
Yorke, lifting her white face to her husband. 

‘Till news travel fast; as I got home to-night some 
pecpie were passing the gate, apparently in excitement ; 

inquired what their trouble was, and they told me; it 
was the gardener and his wife, up above, returned home 
from the village.” 

‘‘ Finch said he was shot,” observed Miss Hardisty. 

‘Bah! he was not shot; beaten to death.” 

‘* Finch’s account may be the correct one, instead of 
the gardener and his wife’s,” added Mrs. Yorke ; ‘“she 
said he was robbed.” 

‘« He was not robbed, I tell you,” returned Mr. Yorke; 
‘‘ have it so, if you like, however ; shot and robbed ; what 
matters it?” 

Later in the evening, about half-past ten, they were 
startled by a sudden and violent knocking, which came 
to the house-door. Startled, Olivia Hardisty, her mind 
and her tongue full of robbers and murderers, gave vent 
toa faint scream, and Mr. Yorke sprang from his chair 
with a start, as if he would leave the room halted in in- 
decision, and then sat down again. A deep silence suc- 
ceeded, and again the knocking came, louder than before. 
They heard a servant hurry to answer it, they heard an 
entrance and the sound of voices, and then the footman 
threw open their room-door. 

‘* Master Henry Yorke.” 

A tall, fine lad, between fifteen and sixteen, sprang into 
the room, seized Mrs. Yorke, gave her some kisses, and 
then turned to shake hands with her husband. He was 
the half-brother of Mrs. Yorke, their mother having 
married twice ; and the Mr. Yorke now present had been 
distantly related to Henry’s father, the second husband. 

‘‘If I don’t believe that’s Olivia Hardisty!” cried 
nee at out his hand to the lady; ‘‘ what brings you 

ere | 

‘‘T think I may ask what brings you here?” returned 
Miss Hardisty. 

«Ah! Are you not taken by surprise, Elizabeth ?” said 
he to his sister. ‘‘ Didn’t I knock? I thought you should 
hear it was somebody. Did you think it was the fire- 
engines ?” : 

‘‘ Why did you not let us know you were coming ee 

“How could I? My old tutor had news this morning 
of his father’s death, and went off; so I told mamma I 
might as well spend the few days’ holiday looking you 
up; and away I came, without waiting for her to say yes 
or no.” 

‘‘ Where’s your portmanteau, Henry ?” 

‘‘ Didn’t bring any. She’ll send some shirts and things 
after me; sureto. What a precious slow railway station 
you have got here! Nota carriage or an omnibus wait- 
ing, or any conveyance to be had for love ormoney. Mind, 
Elizabeth, if 1 have not brought enough tin for myself 
you must let me have some, and write to mamma to pay 


you back. Ididn’t stop to ask for any, for fear she’d put 
in a protest against my journey.” 


‘* How did you find our house?” asked Mr 

«Oh, I got into the village, which aeeniceh, ‘in a 
hubbub, and tipped a boy to show me where you lived 
This is not half such a nice place as your own house ” 
added the lad, casting his eyes round the room. : 

«Tt is very well for a change,” said Mr. Yorke, ‘‘ and 
I wanted some shooting.” : 

‘You must have been here half your time now; you 
took it for six months. Elizabeth, you don’t look well.” 

“J should wonder if any of us could look well to- 
night,” interposed Olivia Hardisty; ‘your knocking 
nearly frightened us to death, too. We had just heard 
of such a drexdfvl murder.” 

‘A murder! Where?” ery, : : 

‘Tn the village. He lived quite in the middle of it, 
did he not, Mr. Yorke ?” . 

“Then that accounts for the row,” said Henry, before 
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about in groups, trying who could talk fastest. 1 won- 
dered whether that was the fashion here at night. In 
one place, at the corner of a street or lane, they had 
mustered so densely I had to administer some shoves to 
get through. Who has been murdered, Mr. Yorke? A 
poacher!” 

‘© No, a doctor.” 

«‘That’s worse.” 

‘‘ Tt is awful,” shivered Miss Hardisty; ‘‘ he had been 
attending Leo, Henry, and was here only this after- 
noon.” 

«‘ What, the man who is murdered ?” 

‘< Ho was, this very afternoon ; and just before the deed 
was committed. It was five, I think you said, Mrs, 
Yorke, when Mr. Janson left you ?” 

« Janson! a doctor!” interrupted the boy; ‘‘it was 
no relation of our Mr. Janson, was it, Elizabeth ?” 

‘‘Your Mr. Janson—what do you mean by your Mr. 
Janson ?”’ demanded Miss Hardisty. 

‘© Qh, Elizabeth knows. A Mr. Janson we used to 
know abroad, when I was a youngster. Is it any rela- 
tion ?” 

“Tt ig the same man,” answered Mr. Yorke in a 
curicus tone. 

Henry Yorke sprang up from his chair, and looked 
from his sister to Mr. Yorke in dismay and incredulity. 

“The same man! ‘The same Mr. Janson who took 
such care of me on that long voyage, when I ran away ?” 

Mrs. Yorke inclined her head, ‘‘ Yes, he had settled 
here,”’ she said in a low tone. 

Sorrow rendered Henry’s ideas confused. 

‘©Oh, I wish I had seen him! Why did you not write 
me word, Elizabeth, that I might have come before he 
was murdered ?”’ 

‘**You stupid boy!” cried Olivia Hardisty; ‘‘ could 
your sister tell you he was going to be murdered ?” 

‘¢ Well, I do wish [had seen him. I would have gone 
all over the country to meet Janson. He was the nicest 
fellow going.” 

“Was he?” asked Miss Hardisty, appealing to Mr. 
Yorke, who did not seem in a hurry to answer her. 

‘‘You had better ask Elizabeth,” retorted Henry, 
speaking with the random thoughtlessness of his age ; 
“she'll tell you he was. Why, it was a near touch, I 
know, whether she became Mrs. Janson or Mrs. Yorke. 
Didn’t she flirt away with him, sir, before she promised 
herself to you? She thought I was only a youngster, and 
couldn’t see; but I was as wideawake as she was. Don’t 
be cross, Elizabeth.” 

“You always were wideawake, Harry,” drily responded 
Mr. Yorke. “ ; 

Olivia Hardisty somewhat stunned and bewildered with 
the vista into past things opening to her, unclosed her 
lips to speak; but she thought better of it, and closed 
them again. So thiswas the Mr. Janson she had heard 
of, in past times, who had loved—it was said—Hlizabeth 
Sherrington, and she him; and Elizabeth had rejected 
him because he was poor, and accepted their rich connec- 
tion, Mr. Yorke. When they retired for the night, Finch 
was waiting in Miss Hardisty’s room to assist her to un- 
dress. The two were well acquainted, for Finch had 
lived in the family many years, and been maid to Mrs. 
Yorke when she was Miss Sherrington. 

“‘T’m glad you are come soon, ma’am,” began Fitch, 
‘for I can do nothing but think of that awful murder. 
And that sleepy Charlotte would go to bed and leave me. 
She cares for nobody but herself.” 

‘‘T am pleased you did not stop for me, returned Miss 
Hardisty, ‘‘ for 1 feel nervous to-night. A common 
murder, though very distressing, does not affect the 
neryes like such a one as this. It musthave happened, 
Finch, immediately after he left here.” 

‘‘ After who left here?” demanded Finch, wondering 
what Miss Hardisty was talking of. 

‘‘The doctor, Mr. Janson. Oh, I forgot; you did not 
hear; you thought it was a farmer’s son who was mur- 
dered. But it was not; it was Mr. Janson.” 

‘¢Mr. Janson!” echoed Finch; ‘‘ Mr. Janson who was 
murdered! Who says so?” 

‘“Mr,. Yorke. He heard of the murder as he came home 
to diuner.” 

Finch collected her ideas. 

‘‘T wonder where master picked up that news? It’s 
nothing of the sort, ma’am. It was a farmer’s son going 
home from market, in leather breeches and top-boots, for 
they said, in the shop where I was, that the boots were 
filled with blood. Mr. Janson does not wear breeches and 
top-boots.” 

‘‘ My. York said decidedly it was Mr. Janson, and that 
he was murdered in his own garden. He was very 
positive.” 

‘“‘He is always positive,” retorted Finch, ‘‘ but it was 
no more Mr. Janson than it wasme. As if the village 
would have said it was a farmer’s son if it had been Mr. 
Janson! The man at the shop had been to see the body, 
and he spoke particularly about the breeches and the 
boots. I dare say Mr. Janson was fetched to the dead 
corpse, and that’s how his name got mixed up in it. Mr. 
Janson indeed! that would be a misfortune.” 

‘So Henry York seemed to think. He was talking of 
their former acquaintance with him abroad. The nicest 
fellow going he said.” 

‘‘-Yes, everybody liked Mr. Janson, except 

«Except who ?” asked Miss Hardistry, for Finch had 
stopped. . 

“Except master, I was going to say. He had used to 
be jealous of him in those old times, and I think—at 
least,” added the woman more hesitatingly, ‘‘ I have once 
or twice thought lately whether he is not jealous again. 
Master’s temper since we have been here has become out- 
rageous, and I don’t know what should make it so unless 
it’s that.” ; 

‘“‘Dear me!” uttered Miss Hardistry; ‘‘ Mrs. Yorke 
would not give cause 

‘“‘ No,” indignantly interrupted Finch ; ‘‘she would not 
give cause for that or for anything else. I don’t say but 
what she was wrong to encourage both Mr. Janson and 
Mr. Yorke, and let each think she might marry him ; but, 
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and her head was turned upside down with her beauty. 
However, atl that nonsense was put away when she mar- 
ried, and a better wife nobody has ever had than Mr. 
Yorke. And if master has got a jealous crochet in his 
head, he deserves to have it shook out of him! Mr. 
Janson has come here to attend Master Leo, but for 
nothing else!” 

“Did they ever meet after Mrs. Yorke’s marriage un- 
tilnow, when they met here ?”’ 

‘No, never. Iasked my mistress once—f think she 
had been married about two years then—if she knew where 
Mr. Janson was, and she had no idea. I don’t much like 
this place, ma’am,” concluded Finch, ‘‘ and shall be glad 
when we go back home.” 

Mr. Yorke and Henry went out for an early walk the 
following morning. As Mrs. Yorke and Miss Hardisty 
were waiting breakfast for them, they were surprised by 
a visit from Squire Hipgrave. 

‘«‘ What a horrible thing this is!”’ he exclaimed to Mrs. 
Yorke, when the introduction of Miss Hardisty was over; 
‘* you have heard about poor Janson ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” she feebly said; ‘‘is he dead ?” 

‘© Dead! the wretches who murdered him took care of 
that. They left no life in him.” 

‘Then itis Mr. Janson!’ interposed Miss Jane Har- 
disty ; ‘‘Mr. Yorke said so, but one of the servants here 
insisted thatit was a farmer.” 

‘It’s both,” answered Squire Hipgrave; ‘‘a double 
murder. Never has this quiet neighbourhood been so 
stained. Young Louth was passing through the village 
on his way home from market, and, about a mile beyond 
it, he was shot from his horse and robbed. He had been 
selling stock, and had got a good round sum about him, 
which, it is supposed, was known. Janson’s affair is dif- 
ferent.” 

‘‘He was going into his house by the back entrance, 
and was set upon, just inside the garden door, and beaten 
to death, Mr. Yorke told us,” said Miss Hardisty. 

“That iscorrect. Poor young fellow!” 

‘¢Tt must have occurred soon after he left here,” said 
Mrs. Yorke, speaking with an effort. 

‘‘Was he here last night?” cried Squire Hipgrave, 
eagerly. 

‘In the afternoon,” replied Mrs. Yorke ; ‘‘ but only for 
a short time. He called in, as he was returning from 
a visit to#Lady Rich, and saw Leopold. It was five 
o’clock when he left, but quite dark, the fog was so 
thick !” 

‘Oh, that was hours before the murder. The precise 
time of its committal has not been ascertained, but he was 
found about ten o’clock.” 

«That must be a mistake,” said Miss Hardisty ; ‘Mr. 
Yorke was home before seven.” i 

‘* But he did not know of it then.” 

“* Yes, he did.” 

“Impossible,” caid Squire Hipgraye; ‘‘Janson was 
not found till ten o’clock. He was being hunted for, all 
over the village, to go and examine young Louth, and 
nothing could be seen or heard of him, and it was only 
by the servant going out to lock the back-door, which 
she always did at ten at night, that he was found.” 

‘«‘ But, indeed, Mr. Yorke did tell us,” persisted Miss 
Hardisty ; ‘‘ certainly not immediately after he came in— 
I daresay he was willing to spare us so horrible a recital 
as long as was possible ; but when Finch got home after- 
wards from the village, with the news that a farmer’s son 
was killed, Mr. Yorke said it was not a farmer’s son, but 
Janson. You seo he heard of the one murder and the 
servant of the other.” 

‘‘But Yorke could not have heard that Janson was 
murdered before he was murdered,” obstinately protested 
Hipgrave. 

«And he could not have dreamt it beforehand,” as ob- 
stinately returned the lady; ‘‘so the fact must be that 
he did know of the murder, though all might not.” 

‘But it was not known at all to any one,” reiterated 
the squire ; ‘‘ neither is it believed to have occurred at 
that time.” 

‘You must perceive that Mr. Yorke must have known 
of it,” coolly continued Miss Hardisty, suppressing the 
contempt she was acquiring for the squire’s understanding, 
‘it was not a mere vague rumour he had got hold of, but 
he described the facts, which you haye just said were 
correct—that the unfortunate gentleman was killed in his 
own garden, close to the door, and found beaten to 
death! ” 

“It is very strange,” observed Squire Hipgrave, struck 
with the points placed before him by his antagonist; ‘‘I 
wonder where Yorke heard it.” 

‘‘From a man and woman who were running by as ho 
came in,” readily responded Miss Hardisty ; ‘‘ they told 
him Mr. Janson was murdered. And that was before 
seven o'clock.” 

‘*Good heavens! it may have been the very perpetra- 
tors themselves! Indeed, it must have been; no one 
else would have known it, We must find those people,” 
continued the squire, in his most magisterial voice; * I 
wonder if Yorke would recognise them again Pus ; 

“Tt was the gardener and his wife at the cottage higher 
up, nearto Lady Rich’s,” interposed Mrs. Yorke. 

‘‘Oh—they,” said the magistrate, considerably disap- 
pointed when he found the presumed murderer subside 
into a quiet inoffensive couple, long known; ‘I'll go up 
and ascertain where they heard it. I'd give twenty 
pounds out of my own pocket to pounce upon the guilty 
men ; for Janson was a favourite of mine—not to speak 
of the unpleasantness of haying such crimes happen in 
the neighbourhood.” 

_Away went Squire Hipgrave, and was back again 
directly. Mr. Yorke and Hesry were then returning from 
their walk. 

‘Good morning, Yorke. How did you hear the report 
last night that Janson was murdered ?” 

‘From the gardener up there—what’s his name — 
Crane. Crane and his wife.” gress, 

‘‘ Well, it’s your word against theirs,” hesitatingly re- 
marked Squire Hipgrave in a puzzle; “they say they 
never told you anything about Janson; and, in fact, did 
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not know themselves till this morning, that anything had 
happened to him.” . 

“Tf they chose to eat their words that is no business of 
mine,” said Mr. Yorke; ‘‘ as I was turning in at this gate 
last night—it was late, for I lost my way in the fog 
after I left you, and did not get in till near seven—Crane 
and his wife were running by from the village in great 
excitement ; I asked what was amiss, and they told me. 
Nobody else could have told me,” proceeded Mr. Yorke, 
“‘ for I saw nobody else, and spoke to nobody else.” 

“Then what do they mean by denying it?” asked 
Squire Hipgraye sharply; “‘upon my word, if they were 
not so well known, I should suspect they knew some- 
thing about the murder. I wish you would let me con- 
front Crane with you.” 

‘“‘ You are quite welcome to do that,” said Mr. Yorke. 

Away went the squire again, and Mr. Yorke and 
Henry leaned over the gate, watched and waited for him. 

Crane’s cottage was within view, and he came back 
with the man. Then they all went into the breakfast- 
room. 

‘‘There seems some mistake about this ’ere business, 
sir,” said Crane, a civil, respectful man; ‘‘and Squire 
Ehperaye have fetched me down along of him to set it 
right.” 

‘‘The mistake is on your part, not mine,” haughtily 
returned Mr. Yorke; ‘‘ you went by here with your wife, 
last night: she seemed in affright, and I inquired what it 
was.” 

‘Yes, sir, my wife was frighted, fancying she saw 
thieves in the hedges; she haven’t run so fast since her 
joints got stiff. When you stopped us, sir, and asked, I 
told you a poor gentleman had just been murdered.” 

Mr. Yorke looked at Squire Hipgrave. 

‘Repeat what you did say to me,” said he to the man. 

“‘That my wife was frighted, and we was making haste 
home, for a poor gentleman had been found murdered, 
down yonder, beaten to death. Them was the words, 
sir, as near as I can remember.” 

‘‘ Exactly,” said Mr. Yorke. 

‘* But did you say it was Mr. Janson, Crane ?” resumed 
Squire Hipgrave, looking at the man. 

‘‘ Taw, no, sir, I couldn’t say it, as I have just told 
you, for——.” 

‘‘You did say it was Mr. Janson,” interrupted Mr. 
Yorke. . : 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir. I was just a-going to say 
last night that report went as it was a farmer, but you 
turned short away indoors, and didn’t wait to hear me, 
and I and my wife ran home. This morning, when the 
milk-woman came, she told us all about Mr. Janson, 
and my wife sat down on a chair—though wo never be- 
lieved it at first—and burst out a-crying; for he was 
more like a friend to us than a doctor, a-coming up at 
all times to her rumatiz, and charging us next to nothing. 
I’m sure, sir, I speak the truth, when I say it was not 
till this morning we heard about poor Mr. Janson, and 
that there had been a double murder.” 

‘©A double murder!” echoed Mr. Yorke, his face a 
mixture of astonishment and perplexity. 

‘Why, did you not know it ?” said Squire Hipgraye; 
*‘ young Louth was shot from his horse last evening, and 
rifled of all he had about him. This was what Crane 
wished to tell you of; Janson was not murdered—at least, 
not found—for hours afterwards.” 

‘And Finch was right, after all, when she said it was 
a farmer’s son,” interrupted Olivia Hardisty ; ‘‘though 
you ”—looking at Mr. Yorke—‘‘ ridiculed it, and said it 
was Janson.” 

‘* Yorke, where did you hear about Janson ? demanded 
Squire Hipgrave; ‘‘at the time you appear to haye 
spoken of it it was not known.” 

There was a blank distressing pause—an awful pause. 

_ ‘Where did you hear about Janson, I ask?” con- 
tinued Squire Hipgrave, in a yoice that sounded strangely 
uncompromising and clear. Still the same ominous 
pause. 

Mrs. Yorke struggled for composure, but her breath, 
Came gaspingly through her ashy lips; Henry stole 
round to her side, as if by an uncontrollable impulse ; 
and Olivia Hardisty gazed in open dismay at Mr. Yorke. 

‘*T heard of it from Crane,” said Mr. Yorke, at length, 
rousing himself, and speaking in a firm, deliberate tone ; 
“though it appears to be his purpose to deny it now.” 

Crane shook his head and turned to Squire Hipgraye. 

‘‘The gentleman’s making a great mistake, sir,” he 
quietly said; ‘‘I never mentioned Mr. Janson’s name 
last night, for he never was in my thoughts; and if any- 
body had come and told me to guess who was murdered 
(besides the farmer), I should least of all haye guessed 
Mr. Janson. I’m a-going back to my garden, ladies and 
gentlemen, and if you please to want me again, there I 
Shall be.” 

The man with a civil bow quitted the room. Squire 
Hipgrave shook hands and also departed. Never had the 
Insignificant village of Offord been so full of stir, excite- 
ment, and dread. Too marders in one night! It was 
€nough to put fear into the hearts of all. At first it 
was universally assumed that the same parties had been 
guilty of both, but this impression wore away. Young 

r. Louth had evidently been molested for the purpose 
of robbery, Not so Mr. Janson. His watch and chain, 
his pocket ~hook and purse, each containing money, 
were all found on his person undisturbed—carrying out 
Mr. Yorke’s assertion that there had been no robbery. 
How ate know it? began to ask Olivia Hardisty. Mr. 
ES Soe of going in at the back door of his 

ouse, through the garden; it was the quicker mode of 
entrance, since at the front he had to ring; it was sur- 
mised that his assailant must have known of this. and 
have got into the garden and waited for him. Ho was 
probably struck down and stunned at the moment of 
entering, and was then beaten about the head till he 
died. The medical men were asked with whattsortior 
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“Was it likely to be a gun?” spoke uy 
while they were aolinerstineeatie question probably beicg 
dictated by the remembrance of the shot which had de. 
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They replied that they did think it likely to be a gun, 
as likely, or more likely than any other blunt weapon; 
but if so, they added, the gun had probably been broken 
by the violence of the blows. 

Squire Hipgrave propagated the unsatisfactory dispute 
between Mr. Yorke and Crane, the gardener; and the 
extraordinary fact that the murder should have been 
known to either of them at that early hour in the evening 
struck everybody ; upon Mr. Maskell, a keen man of the 
law, it made a strong impression. Who could have known 
it, hours before he was found, save those concerned in 
the deed ? argued Mr. Maskell. Very true, said the yil- 
lage, but Crane and his wife are above suspicion, and so, 
of course, is Mr. Yorke. This must be sifted, concluded 
Mr. Maskell, and I shall take care that all three are sum- 
moned before the coroner. Ere the day, Friday, was 
over the murderers of the farmer were in custody—two 
men, of whose guilt there was not a shadow of doubt. 
The spoil taken from Mr. Louth was found upon them, 
and there were other proofs, which need not be entered 
into, since that is not the murder with which we are most 
concerned. But these twomen had done the deed, and 
were already a mile or two on their flight, leaving the vil- 
lage behind them (as was proved), at the very hour Mr. 
Janson was with Mrs. Yorke, giving positive proof that 
they were not concerned in his death. The inquest was 
fixed on Monday, the Coroner being unable to hold it 
sooner, and poor Mr. Janson lay in his own house, the 
outside of which presented a scene of bustle, night and 
day, inasmuch as it was regularly besieged by crowds of 
the curious who stood there for hcurs on the stretch, gaz- 
ing at its closely-curtained windows. 

Towards evening on the Saturday their perseverance 
was gratifyingly rewarded by witnessing the arrival of 
Mr. Janson’s mother, who had been summoned from a 
distance. She took up her abode at the sorrowful house, 
although several neighbourly offers to receiye her were 
made, and the delighted crowd of stationary gazers was 
forthwith doubled. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


SAINT VERENA AND SATAN, 


Below Mount Jura lies a vale 
Extremely dark and deep and wide, 
here once—if we may tru-t the tale— 
Good Saint Verena lived and died. 

A pious damsel, sooth, was she, 

Who made her lowly life sublime 

With works of grace and charity ; 

The marvel of her age and clime. 


To heal the sick, and teach the young, 
And lead the weak in Virtue’s ways, 
Her d:ily life—and every tongue 
In all the valley sang her praise, 
Save one—of course the ‘‘ Evil One,”” 
Who being evermore at strife 
With pious folks, left naught undone 
Toend good Saint Verena’s life ! 


Sometimes he turned—the legends say— 
A mountain torrent in her path ; 
In vain! Dry-shod she he'd her way, 
Unburt, despite the devil’s wrath ! 
And oncea murderer, in the night, 
The fiend employed to take her life ; 
In vain !—for when his lantern light 
Revealed her face, he dropt his knife ! 


And so it fell the devil’s skill 
No harm to Saint Verena brought ; 
He failed to work his wicked will, 
And all his malice came to naught. 
Enraged, at last he seized a stone, 
Intent at once to crush her dead, 
(A rock that weighed at least a ton !) 
And held it poized above her head. 


Wohereat she turned, and at the sight. 
(Such angel-beauty filled her face,) 
Poor Satan shuddered with affright, 
And fain had fled the holy place! 
And in his fear he trembled so 
He dropt the stone—down—down it goes! 
To fall on Saint Verena ?—No! 
It falls instead on Satan’s toes ! 


And since that day he limps about, 
Unable wore to Jeap or run ; 

And, that the story none may doubt, 
You still may see the very stone ; 

With five deep marks on either side, 
Which—:o the pious peasant hints— 

(Though wicked sceptics may derde,) 
Are clearly Satan’s finger prints! 


TnE VACCINATION AMENDMENT Act.—The act which 
received the royal assent on the 21st inst., and which is to come 
into operation on the Ist of January, 1872, makes some impor- 
tant changes for the more effectual carrying out of vaccination 
in this country. In the first place, it 1s rendered compulsory 
upon guardians to appoint one or more persons as vaccination 
officers, whose duty it shall be to prosecute persons charged 
with offences against the act, or otherwise to enforce its pro- 
visions. The Local Government Board are to have equal 
powers in matters retating to the officers as they have with re- 
gard to other officers in matters relating to the relief of the 
poor. The vaccination officer is to perform all the duties im- 
posed by the original act on the registrar of births and deaths, 
except as to the duty of giving notices, but all the fees received 
by such vaccination officer are to be accounted for to the guar- 
dians. Public vaccinators are to be compelled to give a certi- 
ficate in the case of every child unfit for, or unsusceptible of, 
succegsful vaccination to the vaccination officer, and deliver to 
the parent of such child a duplicate, and every certificate of 
successful vaccination is to be transmitted within seven days 
after it is ascertained that the operation has been successfully 
performed to the vaccination officer and parent of the child, and 
a penalty not exceeding 20s. may be inflicted on every person 
who prevents a public vaccinator from taking from any child 
lymph, as provided by the 17th section of the principal act. 
When any parent ofa child fails to produce any child for vac- 
cination when summoned, such parent shall also be liable to a 
penalty of 20s., and also for not transmitting a certificate of 
vaccination to the officer. Registrars of births and deaths are 
to transmit once a month to the vaccination officer a return of 
all births and all deaths of infants under 12 months, and for 
which the registrar is entitled to receive a fee of 2d. for every 
birth and death included in that return, to be paid to him by 
the guardians of the parish in which his district lies. Persons 
who undergo the operation of revaccination by a public vacci- 
nator can claim to have it performed without charge, and in 
cases where persons are revaccinated in houses where others 
may be sick of small-pox, the vaccinator can claim to be paid 
for his seavices by the guardians. In all matters relating to 
vaccination the Local Governments Board is substituted for the 
Poor-law Board and Privy Council. 
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ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
(From the Registrar-General's Weekly Return.) 


Tuer cholera epidemic now in Prussia will probably in its 
destined season enter England, as it has hitherto done, in spite 
of quarantine. 

It is now known that where a place is clean, where the waters 
are pure, where the people are not crowded, where good ad- 
ministrative arrangements are made for the early treatment of 
attacks in the first stage of diarrhoea, the epidemic is disarmed 
of nearly all its terrors. 

But as English towns are still dirty, are dotted over with 
cesspools or fouled by bad drains, and the waters alike of wells 
and rivers from which towns draw their supplies are soiled to 
some extent by sewage, we can at present expect no absolute 
immunity. Commissions and committees have left our water 
supply much as it was; the hard waters of the rivers are 
not purified by Clark’s process, nor are the pure unpolluted 
ae brought incontaminate down to the cities in the 
plains. 

Still much may be done, if cholera pursue its customary 
course, by commencing at once all useful works of purification, 
so as to mitigate its virulence when it attains its highest deve- 
lopment next year. To the able engineers of the water com- 
panies we must trust for much valuable assistance. 

Town councils and local boards should organise their medical 
staff at once, in order to carry out a proper system of relief in 
conformity with the principles prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Some of the cholera cases in London are severe, but they are 
not of the Asiatictype. They demand the same kind of pre- 
cautions. The thing to bear in mind is that diarrhoea prevails ; 
that unless this diarrhoea is. cured—as it can be near its origin 
—it turns in a certain number of cases into cholera, over which 
medicine exercises less control. The serum escapes with great 
velocity, and when once out is as difficult to replace as the - 
blood from a bleeding wound. 

Why did 487 persons, chiefly children, die of diarrhoea, 28 
of simple cholera, last week, and why will probably as many 
die of the same diseases next week? Chiefly because the cases 
are not treated in their early stages. 

Not only the ignorant, but educated, people neglect due 
precautions; the inconvenience is so slight until it is too late. 

Where large bodies of men are concerned they can be to 
some éxtent protected by their employers. This is shown by 
the experience of the public services. The Post-office in 1854 
lost 5 men by epidemic cholera, in 1866, when excellent pre- 
cautions were taken, none. The officers of the Customs in 
the four former epidemics lost by cholera 27, 14, 3, and 1 of 
their number. ‘ ‘lhe mortality decreased in the same propor- 
tion as the precautions increased.’”” In the year 1832 the 
Guards in London lost 16 men by cholera, in the last epidemic 
not a single man. In 1849 the police lost 27 men, 18 in 1854, 
7 in 1866, all the latter in the East London water field. The 
precautions of the force against the poison of that region were 
then inadequate. 

The attacks often commence in the night; remedies of some 
kind should therefore always be at hand, ready for use before 
the doctor arrives. In medicine various theories prevail; and 
cathartics have been commended by some eminent physicians 
even in diarrhoea and cholera; by others they have been held 
to be deadly, It is worthy of remark that the successful hand- 
ling of the men in the Pcst-office, and in the other public ser- 
vices, was based’ on the principle of preventing and of curing 
the diarrhvea. The treatment of actual disease of course varies 
according to the circumstances of the cases, and can only be 
properly prescribed by the medical attendant. There is no single 
antidote. 

As a valuable adjunct during the epidemic, the following 
orangeade, suggested by Dr. Waller Lewis, has been extensively 
used with excellent effects:—Concentrated compound infusion 
of orange peel, 30z.; simple syrup, 120z.; boiled filtered water, 
4 gallons; mix well, and add 3oz. of dilute sulphuric acid. A 
wine glassful may be taken for a draught, with the addition of 
more or less of filtered water accordiug to taste. 

Of this beverage 1,350 gallons were consumed with the best 
effect among the men of the London Post-office during the epi- 
demic of 1866; it superseded, to a great extent, raw water and 
bad beer ; its cost is only 4}d. a gallon. The idea is excellent, 
as in hot weather men drink anything, and this fluid supersedes 
noxious waters. 7 {a ae 

Sr. Paux’s, Kilburn, has been re-opened for Divine 
SBS under the ministry of the Rey. H. Victor Macdona, 

TA. 

THE following additional Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State to carry out the provisions of 
the Military Manoeuvres Act:—-Viscount Eversley, Viscount 
Midleton, Sir W. G. Hayter, Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, 
Sir Archibald Macdonald, Mr. Ramsden, Mr. Coombe, ieu- 
tenant-Colonel Towneley, and Mr. Cowsmaker. The first 
meeting of the Commission was held yesterday at the War 
Office. The preliminary arrangements were made for the per- 
formance of the duties of the Commissioners during the ma- 
noeuvres, which will commence on the 16th of September. No 
change has been made in the programme of the manceuvres., 

THE now postal rates come into operation from the dth 
October next. The letter rates are as follows :—On every ine 
land letter not exceeding one ounce in weight, 1d.; exceeding 
one ounce and not exceeding two ounces, 1}d.; not exceeding 
four ounces, 2d. ; not exceeding six ounces, 23d. ; not exceed- 
ing eight ounces, 3d.; not exceeding ten ounces, 33d. ; not ex- 
ceeding twelve ounces, 4d. ; exceeding twelve ounces in weight, 
for the first ounce, and for every additional ounce and frac- 
tional part of an ounce, 1d.; provided that such postage be 
prepaid at the time of posting such letters. 

APPREHENSION OF A DIRECTOR OF THE MonaArcu In- 
surance Company.—On Monday, Joseph Taylor, one of the 
directors of the Monarch Insurance Company, now in course of 
liquidation, and who had been apprehended on a warrant, was 
brought before Sir Robert Carden, to answer a charge that he, 
being a director of the Monarch Insurance Company, unlaw- 
fully published, or caused to be published, a false prospectus 
and balance-sheet in relation to the affairs of the company, with 
intent to create in the public mind the impression that the com- 
pany was carrying on a prosperous business.—Mr. Oke, the 
chief clerk to the Lord Mayor, read a certificate from ore of the 
masters of the Court of Common Pleas, to the effect thut the 
prisoner was included in an indictment for the offence now 
charged, with others of the director2, and that he had not sur- 
rendered to his bail to answer it.—Dctective-sexjeant Bull 
proved that he apprehended the prison:r as he was about to 
leave a steamer at St. Katherine’s Wharf. ‘be prisoner 
answered to his name, and said he wou'd give the officer no 
trouble, adding that he was only sorry he did not appear in 
the first instance to take his trial.—‘The prisoner dec’ined to ask 
the witness a question, and reminded the bench that he had 
already been committed for trial.—Alderman Su Robert Carden 
committed the prisoner for trial, and directed Lim tu be conveyed 
to Newgate. 
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Sev'ambles amongst the Alps in the years 1860-69. By Epwarp 

Wuynrrr, with Maps and Illustrations. (London: John 

Murray. 1871.) 

Here isa treat for mountain climbers! A book by a 
thorough proficient in their art, one who may be said to 
have taken a double-tirst in mountain tops ; a brave and 
modest man, who, uniting in his own person the qualifi- 
cations of the accomplished draughtsman, the experienced 
engraver, the scientific thinker, the writer of pure and 
simple English, sits down to become the painstaking and 
laborious editor of his own varied experience of the 
greatest Alpine peaks. Here, too, is enjoyment fora still 
more numerous class than the mountaineers—namely, 
those who enjoy peril best in a good description, climb 
their loftiest mountains by deputy, and are, in will and 
intention, always the first to scale the most inaccessible 
heights. Ladies even, and those who possess only the 
most modified longing for hair-breadth escapes in their 
own persons, may with this book go through enough to 
satisfy the most voracious appetite for distant danger. 
They may comfortably, with Mr. Whymper, spin head 
over heels 200 feet in seven or eight bounds down a rocky 
gully at an angle of 45 degrees (which, for their benefit 
we may say, is an angle half-way to perpendicular), and 
at the end of these somersaults contemplate the result of 
one more bound—namely, a fall of 800 feet, on to the 
Glacier du Lion. They may feel, with greater ease than 
did the author, perfectly conscious, and like him experience 
no pain, though speculating whether a blow any harder 
- than the first seven or eight would not be the end. Then 
they may breathe freely, though they come down crash 
on the whole of their left side, to rise with the blood 
spurting from twenty cuts, in imagination. Then 
changing sides, as in fancy it is so easy and pleasant to do, 
they may themselves apply the lump of snow, by way of 
bandage, or make one of the two dozen heads in the inn 
afterwards which held solemn council over the wounded 
head, and unanimously applied to the unwilling and re- 
calcitrant patient the soothing remedy of hot wine (syn: 
vinegar), with salt, which restored him to work, and set 
him philosophically to record the experiences of his aérial 
travel, the multitude of things which rushed through his 
head—the ‘not disagreeable feeling of bounding through 
space, the conjecture as to the painlessness of such a 
death, aud the bodily and mental results to himself, 
fearful loss of blood, cut four inches long on the head, 
another three inches on ths temple, one the same size in 
the palm of the hand, loss of the tips of the ears, grazes 
and cuts in every limb, and, most curious of all, ‘‘ the 
reduction of a naturally retentive memory to a very 
common-place one.” 

_ Mr. Whymper has done his best, which is not saying a 
little, to compensate the stay-at-home readers for their 
greatest loss in the lack of travel, namely, the visible 
perception of the forms which rouse so many varied senti- 
ments, and in turn amuse, delight, awe, or terrify the 
traveller on his way. ‘‘ Those who would, however, but 
cannot, stand upon the highest Alps, may console them- 
selves with the knowledge that they do not usually yield the 
views that make the strongest and permanent impressions. 
Marvellous some of the panorama seen from the greatest 
peaks undoubtedly are; but they are necessarily without 
those isolated and central points which are so valuable 
pictorially. The eye roams over a multitude of objects 
(each, perhaps, grand individually), and distracted by an 
embarrassment of riches, wanders from one to another, 
erasing by the contemplation of the next the effect that 
was produced by the last ; and when those happy moments 
are over, which always fly with too great rapidity, the 
summit is left with an impression that is seldom durable, 
because it is usually vague.” 

_The highest p:aise we can give the illustrations we de- 
sire to award, because of the thorough, conscientious, and 
artistic labour that has been bestowed on them. For the 
greater part of the last six years the author has been pre- 
paring his sketches, engraving some, printing others; 
and this, too, on the finest possible paper, manufactured 
expressly for him. So that it is no wonder that many of 
the illustrations are perfect little gems of wood engraving, 
and many really works of art, which thoroughly subserve 
the narrative of their beauty and accuracy. No one has 
been forgotten : the Alpine botanist has his note and refe- 
rences; the geologist an appendix to himself by Signor 
F, Giordano; the tourist his set of five maps—-three con- 
tributed bp Messrs. Longman, the English Alpine Club, 
and the Federal Council of Switzerland, two being origi- 
nal, founded in part on the Dufour map and Mr. Reilly’s 
survey, And throughout the book are those practical 
directions which we recognise at once as the ripened fruit 
of experience, tending, if anything will, to lessen the 
chances of Alpine disaater. 

We might also call ‘‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps” a 
monograph on the Matterhorn and its kindred peaks; 
for, except the ascent of Mont Pelvoux, reprinted from 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” second series, and an in- 
BYRAEE panier an he Fell Railway, the book is chiefly 

geese Ne attempts to ascend the Matterhorn 

Never was there a better exam ix 
gation which an_unascended Reais eee fear 
some minds than in the case of Mr. Whymper oie eae 

- onr readers know, 14,780ft. in heig Sra peak, 
as our readers 8 » 14, in height, rising by preci- 

clear 5,000ft. above the. glaciers by which, it is 
surrounded, the Matterhorn had, it seemed to him «a 
cordon drawn around it, up to which one might go, but 
no farther. Within that invisible line gins and effreets 
sere supposed to exist—the W andering Jew and the 
spirits of the damned. The superstitious natives in the 
surrounding valleys (many of whom still firmly believe it 
to be not only the highest mountain in the Alps, but in 
the world) spoke of a ruined city on its summit wherein 
the spirits dwelt; and if you laughed they gravely shook 
their heads, told you to look yourself to see the castles 
and the,walls, and warned one against a rash approach, 
lest the infuriate demons from their impregnable heights 
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might hurl down vengeance for one’s derision. Such 
were the traditions of the natives. Stronger minds felt 
the influence of the wonderful form, and men who ordi- 
narily spoke or wrote like rational beings when they came 
under its power seemed to quit their senses, and ranted, 


and rhapsodised, losing for a time all common forms of 
speech. Even the sober De Saussure was moved to en- 


-thusiasm when he saw the mountain, and, inspired by the 


spectacle, anticipated the speculations of modern geolo- 
gists.” In fact, disinclination to attempt this mountain 
prevailed amongst the best guides in exact proportion to 
their capacity. ‘‘ One first-rate guide after another was 
brought up to the mountain, and patted on the back, but 
all declined the business, with one exception, believing it 
to be inaccessible.” 

Mr. Whymper’s first scramble on the Matterhorn took 
him no farther than what is called the chimney—a place 
swept more frequenly than is necassary, for it is a natural 
channel for enormous falling stones. 

A hurricane and intense cold defeats a second attempt, 
which was nearly attended by a fatal accident; but the 
18,000 feet already climbed rendered the remaining 1,800 
or so absolutely irresistible to him. For we find him ten 
days afterwards, alone on the mountain, tempted onwards 
and upwards, till the ledges dwindle and cease, and he 
finds himself with arms and legs divergent, fixed as if cru- 
cified, pressing against the rock, feeling every 718° and fall 
of his chest, as he breathes, and in vain screwing his head 
round to look for further hold. Foiled, but exulting that, 
withous assistance, he had attained the height of 13,500ft., 
ho renews the attempt again and again. Of all which 
trials he gives graphic and amusing details, as well as his 
envy, wherewith he is tortured, when Tyndall and a party 
almost storm his mountain bride. 

We cannot conceal our admiration for Mr. Whymper’s 
moountaineering abilities when we find him refreshing 
himself for renewed attemp's by scampers into the Cen- 
tral Dauphiné Alps, and by the ascent of Pointe des 
Ecrins. Of this peak it is perhaps wise to record his 
warning—‘‘ So far am I from desiring to tempt any one to 
repeat the expedition that [ put it on record as my belief 
that, however sad and however miserable a man may have 
been, if he is found on the summit of the Pointe des Ecrins 
after a fall of new snow, he is likely to experience misery 
far deeper than anything with which he has hitherto been 
acquainted.” 

After a career of unbroken success he plans a series of 
ascents, including all the great peaks not then ascended. 
But a tinge of deep melancholy closes the book, for the 
final and crowning victory of all, the ascent of the hitherto 
inaccessible Matterhorn, was followed, on descending, by 
the catastrophe which left only three of the seven who had 
achieved the feat alive to tell the tale. The details are 
too sad to be recalled here willingly, at the risk of renew- 
ing the pain of living relatives, nor do we intend to 
moralise on these and similar ends to mountaineering. 
We have discharged our duty when we have said that 
‘«« Scrambles amongst the Alps’’ possesses literary, scien- 
tific and artistic merit of a very high order, and that Mr. 
Whymper is to be congratulated on making so able an 
addition to Alpine literature. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
First Novice. 


SEPTEMBER is generally a better month for birds than 
for magazines. Contributors will forget to send in copy 
in August, and even Editors will run out of town before 
all the sheets are made up, and then when word is brought 
at the last moment that your most brilliant essayist or 
your favourite poet has failed to send his MS., it is neces- 
sary to fall back on that drawer-full of lucubrations, the 
acceptance or rejection of which has previously been a 
doubtful point. ‘This month, however, so far as we have 
glanced through them, the magazines seem moderately 
free from padding. The Cornhill boasts its two excellent 
stories, ‘‘Lord Kilgobbin ’ and ‘‘The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond,” both of which, curiously enough, 
have reached their fifty-first chapters, and with them 
foreshadowings of the end. ‘‘Some Words about Sir 
Walter Scott” is a fairly interesting contribution to 
centenary literature. ‘‘ Fleur de Lys ; a Story of the Late 
War,” is one of those photographic pictures of modern 
France with which the Cornhill has made us familiar.” 
‘* Technical Education in England” is a thoughtful and 
able essay on a most important subject, and there is also 
a pleasant study ‘‘ On the Character of Cleopatra.” The 
poetry is above the average, very warm and especial 
praise being due to ‘The Heart’s Summer,” by Mr. 
Joseph Knight, which we regret we haye not room to 
quote at length. 


Belgravia, as usual swarms with variety. ‘‘ The Lovells 
of Arden” continues its promise of being one of Miss 
Braddon’s best stories. In ‘‘Manbreuil,” a mystery, 
Mr. G. A. Sala revels in his best style of digressive word- 
painting, and tells us many things we are glad to learn 
or to be reminded of. Mr. Felix M. Whitehurst gossips 
pleasantly and scandalises piquantly of ‘‘German baths 
and play-houses.” Mrs. Ross Church has a remarkably 
good story, ‘‘ An Utter Impossibility,” marked only with 
the general fault that the interest turns as usual on for- 
bidden love; and beyond these are half-a-dozen other 
articles worth perusal. Altogether a good number to he 
on the beach and read lazily. 


Tinsley’s opens with the continuation of ‘‘ Lady Judith,” 
which contains a striking picture of Lynch law in the 
early days of Californian society. ‘‘ Musical Recollec- 
tions of the Last Half Century ” continue to be interesting. 
“Two sides of the same Story,” and “Eye,” are fairly 
good magazine tales. ‘‘ Joshua Marvel,” which we have 
already reviewed favourably, is finished. ‘‘The Typical 
Guardsman,” « Popular Science,” and ‘ Moorlandshire,”’ 
are all worth reading; while there is an abundance of 
Verse of average quantity to suit all tastes. 
" Cassell’s Magazine contains the finishing chapters of 

A Terrible Temptation,” on which we congratulate 
proprietors, editor, and reader alike. Mr. Reade’s novel 
must haye proved a very white elephant to the authori- 


! 
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ties of ‘the yard.” Of its merits there could be no 
question, but, unfortunately, its demerits were even more 
striking. Jor the rest the contents are rather above the 
usual mark. ‘‘ Parquette,” by Mr. James Grant, ‘‘ How 
Aunt Avice Chaperoned her Niece,” and ‘‘ Caught in the 
Flood,” are all good stories, the latter being a picture of 
Australian travel. The following opinion of Englishmen 
from “ Caught in His Own Trap” is worth quoting :— 

«“ Ach Himmell! what a set they are, those English! A 
fine life they led me when I first began to practise medicine 
down yonder in Saxony. Tho first thing in the morning, 
kling ! kling! at my door. ‘ What is is ?? ‘An Englishman, 
who has broken his leg in trying to climb the Teufels-horn, 
which no one ever ascended yet,’ I set the Herr Englander’s 
leg, and leave him pretty comfortable. Not half an hour later, 
kling! kling! again. ‘What now?’ ‘An Englishman, who 
has been half drowned in swimming across the Elbe against the 
current for a wager.’ I roll the Herr Englander in warm 
blankets and bring him round. Before I have well settled into 
my chairagain, kling! kling! once more. ‘ Mein Gott! what’s 
the matter ?? ‘An Englishman, who has tried to run twelve 
miles within the hour, because some one said he couldn't, 
and has broken down under the strain.’ Mein Herr, [ am 
sorry to have to say it—but your countrymen are equally 
devoid of fear and of reason! There is but one man in England 
whom I can truly reverence, and his name is Herr Carlyle!” 

Of the verses to be found in Cessell’s the following are 
the best :— 


WOW DID IT END? 


Tis a packet of letters, time-faded and worn, 

Which have lain in a dusty corner neglected ; 
Undated, for lovers laugh time to scorn, 

But signs of their age are soon detected, 
For their spelling is bad and their grammar is weak, 
And quaint are the phrases in which they speak: 
They were written before you or I was born, 

And we see an old love through their words reflected. 


There’s a mellow savour about each line, 
Like the odour of rose-leaves dried ind time-rusted ; 
Like the rich bouquet of some choice old wine, 
Which ripens and glows all mould-encrusted. 
The times of patches and powdered tresses, 
Of 'broidered coats and brocaded dresses, 
Speak to us of these letters of mine, 
And tell how of old they loved and trusted. 


“Sweetheart,” he calls her—the fine old word 
Rings tender and true in its Saxon simplicity— 
He tells the old ta'e: how his heart is stirred, 
Yet wavers and faints et its own felicity ; 
How he feared to speak and was nearly undone, 
How he spoke at last and the fear was gone; 
And now he is tender and now absurd, 
As lovers will be who write not for publicity. 
And how did it end? ‘There is notbing to show. 
The beginning only is here presented. 
Did the love grow cold and the lovers go 
On their separate ways? or was bli+s prevented, 
As it sometimes is, by a cruel father ? 
Or, one proving false, did this love end rather 
In wailing and passionate weeping ? Ah, no! 
Let us nope that they married and never repented. 


The Quiver finishes ‘‘The Troubles of Chatty and 
Molly,” continues ‘‘ Tried,” and, in addition, furnishes a 
wide choice of subjects for all classes of readers. The 
illustrations are very good; the letterpress up to most of 
its dearer rivals. That the verse is not bad may be judged 
from the following specimen by Mr, Barr :— : 


LONGINGS, 


I may long for the quiet of the lonely brake,’ 
And the hedgerows white with may ; 

For the beauty that grows on the dimpled lake 
When kissed by the dying day. 

I may yearn for the music that haunts the woods— 
Leafy, and grand, and old ; 

For the thunder that roars in the mountain floods, 
And the field with their sheaves of gold: 


I may sigh for the sight of the gentle flowers, 
And the butterfly’s tinted wing ; 

For the glorious vision in twilight hours 
Of love at the wayside spring : 


But the sounds, oh! the sounds I am doomed to hear 
Are the sounds of the busy street ; 

And the sighs that my spirit is racked to hear 
Are the footprints of naked feet. 

And my heart it grows heavy from hour to hour 
With looking on man’s distress ; 

With looking and longing, and never the power 
To lighten or make it less. 

O breezy mountains, O glowing skies, 
O meadows and rippling streams, 

Though ye come not to gladden my waking eyes, 
I have ye all in my dreams, 


Cassell’s Illustrated History of the War, Cassell’’s House- 
hold Guide, and Cassell’s “'echnical Educator, we have 


noticed so frequently that we have nothing left but to 
repeat our previous words of praise. Our readers may 


judge from the following quotations of the fare provided : 


From the History of the War: 
THE PALACE OF ST. CLOUD. 


This splendid retreat of French Royalty was situated about 
five miles to the west of Paris, and had a reputation for 
magnificence, second only to that of Versailles itself. It was 
a favourite country dwelling of Napoleon III. The little town 
from which it took its name, and which was utterly destroyed 
py the Germans towards the close of the war, lay on the left 
bank of the Seine, and on the railway from Paris to Versailles. 
It was a very ancient place, and as early as the sixth century 
was selected by Chlodoald, one of the three sons of Chlodo- 
mére, King of Orleans, as a spot where he could retire from 
the world and embrace a monastic life. After his death the 
prince was canonised, and his name, corrupted into St. Cloug, 
was given to the town which witnessed the close of his days. 
The place was pillaged and burnt by the English in 1358, and 
again by the party of the Armagnacs in 1411. In more recent 
times, Henry III. of France took up his quarters there during 
the scige of Paris by his own forces and these of Henry IV. of 
Navarre; and in 1589 the former was assassinated at St. Cloud 
by Jacques Clement, the monk. The domain, together with 
an adjacent one, was purchased by Louis XIV., and given to 
his brother, the Duke of Orleans. The palace destroyed on 
the 13th of October, 1870, was built by the directions of the 


Duke, and was the work of several architects, A little before 
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the great revolution it was purchased by Marie Antoinette, 
who enlarged and beautified it; and it was at the Palace of St. 
Cloud that Napoleon Buonaparte assembled the Council of the 
Five Hundred in 1799, afterwards dissolved them by force, and 
caused himself to be made First Consul. It was thence that 
he issued the Act declaring himself Emperor, dated May 18th, 
1804 ; and it was in the same building that his nephew received 
the Senatus Consultum which restored the Empire, November 
7th, 1852. The palace (which was much improved and 
splendidly furnished by Napoleon I.) was the favourite summer 
resort of the restored Bourbons; and the ordinances which 
were the immediate cause of the revolution of 1830 were dated 
from St. Cloud. Both Louis Philippe and Napoleon IIJ. were 
fond of the place; and within its walls the latter entertained 
Queen Victoria in 1°55, and signed the declaration of war 
against Prussia in 1870. 


PARIS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE. 


Paris gained rather than lost confidence while the events 
described in the last chapter were proceeding. As day after 
day and week after week went by, and yet the enemy refrained 
from openirg fire on the city, a certain sense of unreality in the 
whole business came upon the people. It was true that some 
descriptions of food were getting scarce and dear, and that 
others had quite run out; but there was no want of absolute 
necessaries. It was true that the ordinary means of entering 
and leaving the capital were suspended ; but the balloons and 
carrier-pigeons still kept up a degree of inter-communication 
with the re-t of the world. It was true that the newly-raised 
armies in the provinces had for the most part recoiled before the 
invader, beaten, broken, and dispirited ; but Paris, behind her 
ramparts, awaited the attacks of her assailant, and her assailant 
refrained from attacking. To that volatile population, soon 
disheartened and soon encouraged, it must have seemed as if 
the worst had already been endured. The Prussians, indeed, 
had not retired from the positions they had taken up; but the 
Parisians were satisfied that they made no way. Their dark, 
cloudy masses could be seen from the walls all round the be- 
leagured city ; yet their guns were silent, their hands were ap- 
parently idle. If they attempted to unmask a battery, the fire 
from the forts destroyed the whole erection. The French guns 
were excellently served, and made themselves keenly felt 
at long ranges, Manifestly, the German commanders kept 
their menas much out of reach of those deadly projectiles as 
they could, and as yet they seemed not to be in a posi- 
tion to reply. As the Parisians walked about their streets 
in the failing October sunshine, and transacted their 
ordinary business, or tollowed their accustomed pleasures, 
the siege and all its possibilities must frequently have 
passed into forgetfulness. Yet the next moment, it might be, 
the thunder of cannon from the forts, the stir of military 
preparation, or the arrival of a pigeon from afar, laden with 
messages of disaster, brought back the consciousness that Paris 
was indeed besieged, and France indeed was stricken. 


From the Household Guide : — 
THE GREAT WHITE COCKATOO. 


The great white cockatoo is about seventeen inches long, of 
a white colour, with a faint tinge of rose-colour on the head and 
breast, and of yellow on the inner-wing coverts and fail- 
feathers; on the head is an ample crest, consisting of feathers 
five inches long, arching over the whole of the head, which the 
bird can easily raise or depress; these feathers are white 
above, but of a scarlet hue beneath. The tail is short in pro- 
portion to the size of the body. This bird is sometimes chained 
to a perch, supported by an upright pole; when the sun 
shines, and the weather is warm, it can be placed in the open 
air, and we consider this the best method of keeping thee 
birds. The cockatoos use their bill in ascending and descend- 
ing, are very active, and hop about nimhJy. ‘These birds are 
not easily taught to speak. The best food for cockatoos is 
bread soaked in milk, and an occasional change, such as nuts 
of various kinds, barley, wheat, oats, &c. Pastry issometimes 
given, but should be used sparingly. 

HINTS TO PURCHASERS OF CHINA. 

For household use, china of as good a quality as that from 
the older and more famous manufactories, and at considerably 
less cost, and sufficient in point of taste, is to be bought from 
the Statfordshire potteries. In buying china, thinne:s and 
delicacy are always points which should be attended to, as well 
as graceful shapes in the ou'lines of the articles; and these 
features may be procured without much additional outlay. 
Simplicity in the actual form of the articles themselves, as well 
as in their handles, &e., is also desirable. Unless expense be 
no object, it is not well to select highly-ornam:nted things, for 
in cheap sets much ornament will generally be equiva'ent to 
bad ornament; and white, with a simple band of pattern, or a 
mere line of gold or colour, will be in better taste, In begin- 
ning housekeeping, an advantage is to be gained by purchasing 
the breakfast and the tea services of a similar pattern, for, asin 
course of time the articles become diminished in number by 
breakages, it will be possible to make up one useful set from 
the two; and, moreover, there may be emergencies when more 
articles than one service can furnish will be required, and when 
it can be eked out from the other. 


A Marnrace Certiricatr.—Dean Swift was walking on the 
Phoenix-road, Dublin, when a thunder shower came on, and he 
tock shelter under a tree, where a party were sheltering also 
—two young women and two young men. One of the girls 
looked very sad, till, as the rain fell, her tears fell. The Dean 
inquiring the cause, learned that it was their wedding day; 
they were on their way to church, and now her white clothes 
were wet, and she couldn’t go. ‘* Never mind, I’ll marry you,” 
said the Dean; and took ont his prayer-book, and then and 
there married them, their witnesses being present. ‘To make 
the thing complete, he tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, and 
with his pencil wrote and signed a certificate, and handed it to 
the bride. It was as follows: 


“Under a tree, in stormy weather, 
I married this man and woman together ; 
Let none but Him who rules the thunder 
Sever this man and woman asunder.” 

Mr, John Clerk, in pleading before the House of Lords, one 
day, happened to fay, in his broadest Scotch accent, ‘In plain 
English, my lords,” upon which Lord Eldon jccosely remarked 
‘**Tn plain Scotch, you mean, Mr, Clerk.” The prompt ad- 
vocate instantly rejoined, ‘Na matt er, in plain common sense 
ma lords, and that’s the same in a’ languages, ye’ll ken.” : 


A capital story used to be told of the late David Roberts. An 
art critic, who was his personal friend, published a sharp attack 
upon certain pictures of his, just exhibited, « My dear 
Roberts,” wrote the critic in a private letter, «you may have 
keen my remarks on your pictures. I hope they will make no 
difference in our friendsbip, yours, &c,,——.” “My dear ” 
wrote the painter in reply, “the next time I meet you I shall 
pull yonr nose, I hope it will make no difference in our friend- 


ehip, Yours, &c., D, Reperts,’ 


Che Latest Fashions. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—What can I have for the chil- 
dren in the way of dress, is constantly a question with 
mothers, and one which the fashion books generally but 
ill supply. We will therefore now give a few pretty di- 
rections for making the clothing of little people with style 
and taste. 

Ist, For A LITTLE GIRL OF TWO OR THREE.—Frock of 
white cambric. Three little frills or flounces on the 
skirt. A rounded apron covering the upper flounce, her- 
ring-boned across with insertion, a button or bow at the 
centre of each bone. Edged all round with an em- 
broidered frill. This apron is let into the dress, or rather 
an entablier front. Front of the body, between em- 
broidered braces, to correspond. Or make it thus: a 
white Swiss cambric with a green flower dotted on it. 
Make a frill and run a green cambric edge on the hem. 
Run it on the front and describe an apron. Bar this 
apron across with vandykes of straps of green cambric, a 
siugle vandyke from side to side, and a green button in 
the centre. Body between braces to correspond. Three 
little flounces all round the skirt, each edged with green 
cambric. In front only two flounces will be seen, the 
apron covering the part where the upper one would be. 
In white alpaca and coloured ribbon this dress is pretty. 
Make it thus: white alpaca skirt, three flounces edged 
with blue ribbon. A frill of blue silk describes an apron 
front, and bars of blue ribbon, coming to a point in the 
centre, cross the apron. Blue braces on the body, also 
barred in the centre. The body is]ow and square. The 
sleeves short and plain, edged with a fold of blue silk. A 
fold of blue round the width and a shade deeper. A 
similar frock for autumn of scarlet llama ard black silk, 
or of shepherd’s plaid silk (black and white) and rose silk 
trimmings. 

For A CHILD ONE YEAR TO TWO YEARS OLD.—F rock of 
white cashmere or white alpaca. ‘T'wo pieces of blue silk 
pinked out, three inches wide, laid plain round the skirt, 
four inches apart. The first one is at the edge of the 
skirt. Body square and low, two deep square basques 
before, and two behind, six to seyen inches deep; all 
edged with blue silk two inches wide pinked and in 
scallops. Band and sash to match. In muslin or pique, 
the dress may be made the same, muslin embroidery sub- 
stituted for the blue silk. For autumn wear, scarlet, 
blue, or violet llama or cashmere with white Cluny lace. 
Marone cashmere and white lace is pretty. Sash the 
colour of the dress trimmed with lace. 


A LITTLE GIRL OF FIVE.—Frock of tussoro silk. Skirt 
trimmed with deep kelt-plaited flounce, headed with 
guipure lace to match, and above two rows of crimson 
ribbon velvet, narrow. Tunic, an apron across the front 
ending by being rounded off to the waist behind, at the 
back a round piece equally large, fixed on with one box 
plait. The whole tunic trimmed like the skirt, but with 
a narrower flounce. Bodice plain, brace edged with a 
box-plaited frill, headed by lace and one row of velvet. 
Sew to the dress with one edge cf lace, hanging sleeves. 
Broad deep crimson sash. Bow in the hair to correspond. 


A LITTLE GIRL FROM SIX To FIGHT.—Mantle: Black 
silk deep circular cape, longer behind than at the sides or 
front, somewhat shorter than the frock. Over this a se- 
cond cape, {cut open up the back, and rounded off in an 
oval form. The cape is trimmed with a deep lace or fringe, 
and two rows of satin piping. To make the same in black 
cashmere (double-cashmere is: preferable), line it with 
black sarsenet. Trim with Thibet or chenille fringe, and 
two rows of ribbon velvet. Such a style is suitable for 
autumn. Fora showy cloak, make it of scarlet cashmere, 
and trim with white fringe and white silk folds. For 
autumn or winter wear such a pardessus may be made to 
correspond with the frock, such a marone cashmere to be 
trimmed en suite. 


T’rock ¥OR A GIRL six TO EIGHT.—Two frills, not 
very full on the skirt, one over the other. A piped band 
of the material covers the bead of the upper one. Body 
with braces edged with one frill and a piped band; two 
tabs. one each side of the waist in front, and two behind, 
trimmed to correspond. <A band, fastened with a bow be- 
hind. This is for a plain frock, and can be made without 
trimming. 

Frock For A Girt From Six To E1eur. — French 
cambrie or percale, mohair, or silk, Skirt of violet and 
white stripe, small pattern. Six or seven inches of the 
lower part of the skirt are of plain violet silk. This plain 
band of silk rises to a vandyke each side of the hip. On 
each side of the hip from the waist is a piece of violet silk, 
cut like a sash end, and shelved to a point at the broad 
end, which point joins. the point of the band at the bottom 
of the skirt. Edge this sash end and the skirt piece all 
round with a quilling of violet ribbon. A second quilling 
of violet ribbon, placed below the first on the violet band 
at the bottom of the skirt, follows the same directions. 
Where a point forms a hollow, place a bow in the space. 
The sash end that descends from the hip has two bows 
down the centre, one below the other. This end is stitched 
flat to the dress. The body is cut with three jacket tabs 
behind, small, and two in iront; it is all of the striped 
material edged with a quilling. The quilling also describes 
the shape of a low square body on the high bodice. Coat 
sleeves, with two rows of quilling on the cuffs and bows 
on the shoulders. <A violet waistband, closed with a bow 
in front. All the bowsare violet. White Cluny insertion 
may be used in place of quilled ribbon or pinked silk. The 
imitation looks pretty, is very inexpensive, and can be 
washed. Irish crochet lace 1s also very handsome as a 
trimming. 

Children’s hats are worn small. for little ones up to 
two years old oval crowns, and brims turned up straight 
all round to the crown, in the turban or pork pie style, 
are pretty. Over that age oval crowns, and very narrow, 
straight brims, or brims turned up at the sides and bent 
down before and behind, are becoming. The crowns are 
all very shallow and biims very narrow. From six to 
twelve theso hats are usual, 

Hoods haye been introduced for continental sea-sido 


wear. They are picturesque and becoming to many faces. 
At the opera and for balls they will be seen in Eugland. 
For instance, a hood resembles a large handkerchief or 
little shawl thrown across the head, the point at the back 
cut off, and a Marie Queen of Scotts point made in front, 
and then the shawl below the chin grows into two scarf- 
like ends, rounded, finished with tassels, crossed beneath 
the face and flung back each way over the shoulders. 
Another hood is shaped really like a hood, with a back 
hanging down similar to the point of a dunce’s cap, all 
the points adorned with long tassels. This hood is in 
one with a small cape. It also has long scarf-like ends 
widening to the extremity, and then cut to a broad point. 

Continental bathing-gowns are very showy and orna~ 
mental. Nothing is more favoured than stripes—stripes 
of blue and white, stripes of pink and white, with con- 
sistent trimmings. Some coquettish young ladies deck 
themselves with bracelets and necklaces, and wear 
bathing dresses with low bodies, @ da bal. The buttons 
and ornaments showered on bathing robes are most 
fantastic. Pale blue is bestowed on grey, scarlet on 
fawn colour, mauve on maize robes. ‘The long hair is 
allowed to float in bewitching abundance, and scandal 
does assert that it is not all of it natural growth, but 
fixed in position for the occasion. We heartily wish 
to see a less ugly and a more decent bathing gown 
instituted on our English and Irish coasts than the old 
woollen chemise of inky appearance and semi-wet condi- 
tion furnished to machines by the elderly mermaids in 
waiting. But we trust it may be long before our modest 
maidens and matrons éourt attention to an exercise 
which is necessary to health, but ought to be pursued in 
seclusion. We regret that itis not the excellent rule in 
all as in some watering places to seclude the bathing sta- 
tions from the obtrusion of the opposite sex and of 
loungers. Laxity in this respect is calculated to deaden 
that innate sense of modesty that is at once the greatest 
ornament and best defence of our sex. 


@onbversations on Lress, 
Written expressly for the Lapvy’s Own Pargr, 
(CONTINUED. ) 


‘Wat a lovely colour,” said I, looking at Mrs. 
Stanton’s dress. It was one of the richest shades of bright 
green. 

**Jt should be,” whispered my husband, ‘it is tho 
colour of a human life.” 

‘The colour of life, perhaps,” I said; ‘all vegetable 
life is green. The spring is green, the summer is green, 
even the autumn is green. Green is the colour of hope; 
it is one of the shades also that absorbs the least light, 
for pale green is equal to yellow in that respect, and ight 
is life. But a human lite—I do not see the analogy 
unless you are cynical.” ; 

‘“‘Jtis the colour of a human life, because it has lost a 
life, at least, to make even Mrs. Stanton’s dress; and I 
daresay the poor sempstresses have grown sick over it.” 

‘“‘T have heard something of the injurious offect of 
green dresses and green foliage; but isit true? Is it not 
overdrawn and exaggerated, or quite ideal *” 

‘“‘Itis so far true, Emmeline, that I was conversing 
with a manufacturer only yesterday, who deplored the 
fashion which caused the demand for it. For nearly fifty. 
years, he says, he has seen untold numbers of his work- 
people sickening and dying over the manufacture; and 
now he has resolved to refuse to produce it, though tho 
resolution on his part will lose him annual thousands, 
and merely open the channel for less scrupulous men.” 

I shuddered as I passed Mrs. Stanton, as if she had been 
dressed in a shroud. I thought of a female cannibal I 
once read of, who longed to deyour a rosy-checked girl 
she saw. How many rosy-cheeks had been consumed 
in the factory that produced this emerald train and the 
bright wreath sittiug in her golden hair, and mocking 
with the airs of the tomb her volatile smile? I confess 
that the marguerites which were studded upon the satin 
in a garland round her beautiful shoulders, seemed to, 
turn themselves into little mimic, ghast'y skulls, Alas} 
what bitter physic lies often within the golden pill; what 
venomous snakes lurk under the flowers of the tropics, 
what vices are hidden from the world under the purpla 
aud ermine, or the saintly cassock ! In what anguish and 
misery may the garments have been manufactured which 
render us doubly fair and adorn us in our brightest, 
merriest hours! 

‘‘ Don’t moralise so miserably,” urged Charles, smiling 
at me. ‘Perhaps some of these poor factory hands 
and work folks have the best of it; there may bea 
some of them with pure hearts and godly minds, 
with saved souls taken early from a _ chequered 
world to a glorious heaven. God knows how many 
of the smiling and lovely faces we meet in the 
fashionable arena are bright masks covering broken 
hearts or guilty and remorseless consciences, The balance 
of good and eyil may be more equally held than you or I 
wot of in our blindness. You know, Hmmeline, it is not all 
gold that glitters!” 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 

Fig. 1. GentreMan’s Dress Sumt.—The front is formed of 
alternate insertions of tucks across and embroidery ; the sta't 
to be worked in satin stitch with No. 30 cotton; and the 3n- 
Seen connected together with herring- bore in No. 40 Boars 

ead, : 

Fic. 2. Lany’s Unpser Boprcz.—Composed of thick muslin, 
and trimmed with strips of muslin embro:dered insertion 10 the 
form given, and connected together with herring-bone in No. 
36, Boar's Head. Tike whole edged round with vandyke 
edging, formed for the edge in buttcn-hole, and apr the htile 
round in the centre spider’s web stitch in No. 36 cotton. 

Fic. 3. Lapy’s Drawers, with EmBrorpery AND Lace,— 
The materials for the edging and Beet On should be thick 
maslin and Embroidery Cvtton, No. 26, and Boar's Head 
Crochet Cctton, No. 22, The edgirg is ccmposed of embroi- 
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dery, the holes cut out and sewn ovey, and the extreme edge in 
button-hole stitch. The insertion is composed of a succession 
of holes, filled up with spider’s web lace stitch in No. 22 
cotton; and the vandyke pattern between, which runs into 
them, should be in chain stitch. 

HG. 4. Tuz Bett Srerve—Composed of muslin and lace, 
as seen. 

Fic. 5. Lapy’s Cuzmisr.—The top composed of embroidery 
and tatting. Materials.—For the embroidery, No. 30 cotton, 
and a Penelope Hook No. 4, which should form the leaves and 
flowers in satin stitch. ‘The spider’s web in the centre of the 
flower should be in No. 30, Boar’s Head Cotton, and the tatting 
edging, which should be formed of a row of ovals, with a small 
shuttle and cotton No. 20. The curves above the ovals should 
be worked with pearl and double stitches upon the reel thread, 
joining each curve between the ovals, as seen. 

Fic. 6. Lapy’s Curr.—Materials.—Muslin, Brussels net, a 
small shuttle, and Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, No. 26, or finer 
if preferred, The insertion before the puff is composed of a 


the coiffure is adorned with a full-blown rose and buds resting 
upon fern leaves. 

Fic. 9. Tue Marte Bonnet.—Formed of black silk, turned 
up with lilac satin, fluted black ribbon, edged top and bottom 
with aroll of lilac, feather of black and lilac mixed, and a half- 
blown rose of gold colour at the right side. Strings of black, 
deeply edged with lace. 

Fic. 10. Penpant For THE Neck.—Composed of gold, fastened 
to velvet or ribbon, which should tie at the back, with long 
ends flowing. 

Fig. 11. Home Costumz,—Composed of white foulard, and 
trimmed with bands of blue silk, and fringed on the upper 
skirt with blue coiffure, adorned with bows of blue. 

Fics. 12 anp 13. Dusians ror Bett-Puiis iy Woot AND 
Bgapbs, 

Fic. 14. Beap Trine surrabsLe For BorpERinG, VAL- 
LanceEs, &c.—Materials.—White and coloured glass beads, and 
Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 12, and elliptic needle. The 


beads should be strung upon the cotton after having waxed it, 


Deata or A Distincuisnzp Lapy Narvuratist. — The 
greatest female naturalist of our day, Madame Jennette Power, 
has just died in Perigueux. Madame Jennette Power was a 
French woman by birth, but married to an Irish gentleman, 
Mr. James Power, director to the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, in Paris. The deceased lady was known as the discoverer 
of the manner in which the shell of the nautilus is formed, and 
her experiments upon the subject are amongst the most curious 
of the age. It is to Madame Jennette Power that we owe, like- 
wise, the invention of the aquarium. Long before it became 
generally known, she had established in Messina, in Sicily, the 
apparatus from which all the others had been taken. It was a 
simple iron cage, sunk to a certain depth in the sea, through 
the bars of which the fish, whose habits she wished to study, 
were unable to escape, while the living water, continually re- 
newed, made them unconscious of captivity. Upon the top of 
this iron cage Madame Jennette Power was wont to lie for 
whole days together intently watching the habits of the 
nautilus she had captured, and whose shells she had purposely 


Fig, 1.—Dress Suirt ror A GENTLEMAN. 
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Fie, 4.—Beitu Sieeve. 


succession of tiny stars in tatting, composed of 6 oval to each ; 
and the lace is formed of the net cut into vandyke and escallop 
form, and in each escallop a star of tatting ; and in each van- 
dyke a tiny diamond of tatting. The edge should be formed 
of pearl and double stitches, worked upon the reel thread. 

Fic, 7. Borper ror A Dress.—Materials.—Muslin, and for 
the tatted diamond a small shuttle and Boar's Head Crochet 
Cotton, No. 16, and Penelope Hook, No. 3; for the English 
rosettes in point, No. 30; and for the chain stitch pattern, 
No. 20, or coarser if preferred ; also Embroidery Cotton, No. 
20, for the raised work. The whole to be formed as seen in 
our illustration. 

Fig. 8. AN Eventxe Costume.—Composed of white. The 
bodjce trimmed in square form with pleated muslin, and inser- 
tion formed of Brussels net, and stars of tatting placed upon 
it, worked in No. 20 Boar’s Head; each star formed in 6 ovals 
in double and pearl stitches; the insertion is placed over a 
blue satin, and edged top and bottom with white lace. Two 
pink; roses with their] foliage is placed upon the bodice, and 


Fic. 2.—Lapy’s UnpEer Bopicez. 
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lic. 5.—CuEMISE. 


and the whole formed from our engraving. Or of black 
bugles and large cut jet beads set on a narrow velvet at the 
head, and threaded on double coarse black silk as a necklace. 
Or blue or amber seed beads divided by larger ones, and with 
very large round or oval ones as pendants. Pearls may be 
strung in a similar way. The seed beads are to be strung in 
equal numbers, as long as the bugle is in the illustration. 

Fic. 15. SmaLi Frower IN Sink, ror OxNAMENTING DxEsses, 
&c.— Fig, 16 shows the notching of the double silk for the 
centre. Vig. 17 shows how the flower is formed, and in Fig. 
18 it shows the outer petals, which should be slightly fulled 
round the centre to make it natural, A bead in the centre of 
the flower would be an improvement when completed. 

Fic. 19. Tarren Eparna.--For trimming any of the above 
illustrations, work with the cotton described, following the 
number of stitches from the illustration. 

The cotton used in working these designs is Walter Evans 
and Co.’s Boar’s Head, and the needles are numbered by H. 
Walker’s Penelope and elliptic. 


Tic. 3.—Lapy’s Drawers. 
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Fic. 6.—Lapy’s Curr. 


broken. ‘The resuls was a complete scientific victory, and the 
whole system, which many generations of savans had failed to 
discover, was revealed at once. By this constant application 
Madame Power was also enabled to re-establish the theory of 
Aristotle concerning the reproduction of any portion of the 
living fish, which had been denied through long ages. She 
presented to the Academie des Sciences several subjects on 
which she had operated with success. Her last work relates 
to the formation of the meteoric bodies called aerolites, which 
she affirms to be nothing more than the substances collected by 
the whirlwind fused together by the rotatory motion, and 
hurled with violence to the earth. 

“ What is your business ?”” said the judge at the New York 
police court the other morning to a prisoner. ‘ I’m an obser- 
vationist, your honour.” “ An observationist! What is that? 4 
“One who looks round in the daytime to see what he can steal 
at night, if it pleases your honour.” It did not please his 
honour, and so he sent the observationist to the penitentiary for 
sixty days. 


Fic. 7.—BorpeEr For A Dress. 
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M ADAME TUSSAUD’S. — Portrait Models of 


H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince Frederick 
William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von Moltke, and other Celebr.ties 
of the War, are now added. Admission, One Shilling. Children under 
Ten Years of Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open rom Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Nizht. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — GREAT 


ATTRACTION—Professor Pepper’s ‘‘ Trip to the Western Highlan?s 
of Ireland:” grand Scenery, and Irish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Re- 
vival of Henry Russell’s Songs, under his personal kind superintendence, 
with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—* Paris, 
as it Was andIs;” illustrated with a beautiful series of Pictures of the 
Public Buildings and Streets; by J. L. King, Esq. Re-engagement of E, 
D. Davies, the Premier Ventrilogvi:t —The Ghost and other Entertain- 
ments as usual.—Admission One shilling. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10, 


Theatres and Amusements. 


Covent Garpen.—P -omenade Concerts—Fight. 

ApeLput. Down in a Balicon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre-Dame— 
Fantisticuff. Seven. 

Princess’s.—A Criminal Couple — Eileen Oge—Domestic Hercules. 
Seven. 

Queen’s.—A Day after the Wedding—Joan of Are. Seven. 

Srranp.—Lodgers and Dodgers—Heir at Law—Miss Eily O’Connor—7.30. 

CrarinG Cruss.—My Villa in Italy—Shadows—Crichton. Seven. 

Gaiety. - Grand Ducbhess—Rosalie. Half-past Seven. 

Opera Comraue.—Marie—The Doctor in Spite of Himself—The Waterman 
—lLe Phrygienne. Half-past Seven. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
SunpAY.—18th Sunday after Trinity. 
. Monday.—-French Repubtic declared, 1870. 
. Tuesday.—New Style intr duced, 1752. 
Wednesday —Cromwell’s first Parliament, 1654. 
. Thursday.—Sevastopol taken, 1855. 
. Friday.—Sun rises 4.25 a.m. ; sets, 6.80 pm. 
. Saturday.—Battle of Flodden, 1513. 
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Sept. 


GO MID Gr OO 


Ouy Metter Basket, 
—- }----- 


Tan Lapy’s Own Paver is published by E, Marlborough and Co., 4, 
Ave Marija-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the R»ilway Stations, and 
of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, 
Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, for 34d.; three copies for 10d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Year ........000 (POSE FLES) .rcecceceerreescerenees lis. 0d. 
Half a Year ......... So MEER sselescrcevesccctestccee 7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year.. Mate betcreritecestcvsectested 33s. 10d. 

Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should 
be sent to the General Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, B.C. 


AGENT FoR FRENCH AND CoNTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


Mrs. G. S.—Send the basket illustration to Mr. Helbronner, 
fancy depot, Regent-street, London, and ask what he will 
make you one for; or supply basket unlined if you wish it. 
State whether you want applique work or only silk edged 
with gimp or narrow lace. Enclose a stamped envelope for 
a reply. 

Perite et Prquante.—We are very glad indeed to hear from 
you again; more glad to hear that you have been “ recupe- 
rating ”’ at the seaside—most glad that you have remembered 
us during your absence, and have read regularly, although 
you were too lazy to write. You are quite right to be lazy 
while you are on the shores of ocean. It is the proper frame 
of mind in which to drink in deep draughts of Ozone without 
knowing it. Never mind the freckles—good complexions 
always fall the first victims to the sea. By the way, who is 
Charley ? You should bave erased the word more carefully 
if you only wished us to see the “ young gentleman”? you 
substituted. It is too bad, ‘Petite.’ We are afraid that, 
having won our heart, you are playing the jilt. Never mind 
—we forgive you all the same, and heartily wish you and 
Charley all happiness. ‘To the question in your postscript 
we can only say yes; but box his ears for his impertinence. 

Mavup Emerson.—Nothing in this world is more certain, not 
even the proverbial approach of quarter-day. 


Carurrtne.—Very many thanks for youranswer toour enquiring 
correspondent. Let us assure you that we shall always be 
very glad indeed to hear from you, and we trust that no dif- 
fidence on your part will induce you to hold back. What 
we wish to do is to make our sheet a medium of intercom- 
munication between our many readers on every subject that 
can possibly interest any of them, and the great obstacle in 
our way is the fseling governing so many who would be will- 
ing to write, that others will do better. Write first, please, 
and let us judge on that point. 


Fastipious.—l. It was just good enough to fill upaspare corner, 
and, fortunately for itself, just the rightlength. 2. You will 
see which line we prefer by our having chosen it. We tbink 
the verses very good indeed, breathing a spirit of simple, 
natural pathos, and containing more real poetry than many 
more ambitious works. Shall we confess that you, too, are 
one of our chosen correspondents, from whom we are always 
glad to hear, and we are not sure that you have not been 
temporarily neglected, in order to call forth a protest, 
Therefore it was that we insinuated the question we lacked 
the boldness to ask. 


Our Fotes and Queries. 


Wut someone te so good as to give me a receipt for making 
cocoanut biscuits.—Marer. 

“INEXPERIENCE”? would be much obliged to any of your 
lady readers if they will Jet her know if boots made with elastic 
sidesprings are considered unsuitable wear for a little girl of 
three years of age. Any experience as to the wear of shoes, cr 
the advantages of butioned boots (if any) will be gladly re- 
ceived. 

A. C. C. would be glad to know if it is absolutely necessary 
to cut French beans into thin strips before boiling. Is there 
no way Of avoiding this troublesome operation—could they not 
be cooked whole? Will any lady tell me what quantity of 
flannel or merino I should require to make a gentleman’s dress- 
ing-gown, and what I had better line it with? Also, is it 
necessary to line it throughout, and where can 1 procure a good 
Eee ? Ishall be very giad of any advice upon the subject. 
—Amy. 

How to Cook Spanist Ontons.—As none of your readers 
have responded to “Edith,” permit me to give my recipe :— 
Procure a large Spanish onion 3) and peel it; take a small sauce- 
pan, with a closely fitting lid (which will just hold the onicn), 
put it in the saucepan, with a little pepper and salt, and a bit 
of salt butter the size of an egz—x0 water, Put all on to 
simmer gently at the side of the fire for two hours; but on no 
account must the lid be removed during that time, only shaking 
the pan occasionally, and “ Edith” will find when done a 
delightful relish with a rich gravy. A little practice may, per- 


story, ‘A Terrible Temptation,” which has just been con- 
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haps, be required to study the heat, which ought to be gentle 
and constant. I sometimes add half a teaspoonful of vinegar, 
if the sweet taste of the onion is not so much relished, or ketchup 
may be added. I shall be pleased to hear how “ Edith ”’ likes 
it. I would suggest your numerous readers might respond 
more liberally to their enquiring friends. I should be glad to do 
so, but yield rather to others, who may be better fitted to do so. 
— CATHERINE. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1871. 
NoruinG can be more damaging to the prospects of the 
series of annual international exhibitions, which this 
year’s show at South Kensington is intended to inaugu- 
rate, than the correspondence between Messrs. Copeland 
and Lieut.-Col. Scott, which the great porcelain firm has 
just given to the world. It is a notorious fact that the 
French Annexe has been degraded to the level cf an ordi- 
nary bazaar, and that if is no uncommon thing to see 
touting for custom going on at some of the stalls as 
actively as in Petticoat-lane on a Sunday morning. In 
despite, too, of the fact that the regulations laid down by 
the commissioners, and forwarded last year to all the 
British exhibitors, expressly stated that no articles for- 
warded would ke allowed to be removed until the Exhibi- 
tion was finally closed, the French stall-keepers have been 
allowed to send away every night the goods sold during 
the day. To this one-sided arrangement Mr. Copeland 
naturally objects, whereupon the gallant Colonel sets up 
tho lamest of all possible lame excuses. He first refers to 
the Journal of the Society of Arts for proof that the same 
advantages were offered to England; and on its being 
objected that, in the first pluce, no one had ever been told 
the publication in question was the official organ of the 
exhibitors ; and, in the second place, the numbers referred 
to did not contain a word on the subject—the Colonel 
replies that he must have made a mistake in the number, 
and that even greater advantages will be given to English- 
men next year. This, however, is not Mr. Copeland’s 
point, and he asserts flatly that he sent his goods toa 
fine-art exhibition, not to a dry-goods’ store, that he 
objects to being mixed up in any such speculation, and 
that, in fact, he has been induced to send what every one 
will acknowledge is one of the most interesting collections 
in the place on something very like false pretences. 

Thus the quarrel stands, and anything more charac- 
teristic of the South Kensington clique has never been 
published. It would really seem that Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, and the gentlemen with whom they are 
associated, have adopted as their maxim the famous 
motto, ‘Get money; honestly if you can, but—get 
money.” ‘There is, ef course, no doubt that the bazaar 
business has added to the attractions of the building, but 
it is equally certain that it is a breach of faith with the 
English exhibitors. Moreover, their conduct in this 
matter is incomprehensible. It is admitted that full 
notice of the bazaar business was given to all the foreign 
exhibitors and to none of the English, this astounding 
fact being explained on the ground that there was no 
official representative for the English as chere was for the 
foreign. In answer to this, Mr. Copeland points out that 
the Commissioners did communicate with the Chambers 
of Commerce, and did send out paid lecturers to explain 
everything connected with the coming show, but that 
neither in their communications nor by their emissaries 
was one word breathed which could lead any one to sup- 
pose the great show was to be in great part a bazaar. 
Their worst plea of all, Colonel Scott endeavours to 
maintain that as sales are only allowed in the annexes, 
they are no part of the exhibition proper, and do not 
come under the same rules. As well might he argue 
that a cathedral consists only of the nave, the chancel, 
aisles, and choir, having nothing whatever to do with it. 

That we are soiry for this exposé we admit readily, but 
wo cannot assert that we are surprised. The time has 
long passed. since we should have been astonished at any- 
thing savouring of corruption, jobbery, and meanness, 
which proceeded from South Kensington. On the con- 
trary, we should consider we had greater cause for wonder 
if three months were to pass without some such story 
reaching our ears. From the beginning until now the 
confused mass of buildings, associations, gardens, and 
placeholders, which in the agglomerate are known to the 
world as ‘‘the South Kensington lot,” has displayed a 
rare talent for petty intrigue, which in Parisin the days 
of the Regency would have made it the most powertul 
department in the State, and has sufficed in London at 
the present day to make it the most comfortable retreat. 
What it has cost the country, directly and indirectly, few 
can tell; what has become of the money, none can guess, 
but returning for the present from the general question to 
the special, let us advise the Commissioners —as they 
value what is left to them of a good name—as a corpora- 
tion we mean, of course—individually they are amongst 
the most estimable and honourable of mankind, to imme- 
diately put in execution a warrant for the ‘* abolition 
of purchase.” 


A curious dispute has arisen between the Z'imes and 
Mr. Charles Reade, in which the famous novelist has most 
assuredly not proved the victor. The leading daily paper 
devoted two columns of its space to an examination of the 
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cluded in Cassell’s Magazine, and expressed much the 
same opinion as the one we gave two months ago on its 
principal feature, viz., that it was unfit to be placed in the 
hands of any innocent or pure-minded girl. To this Mr. 
Charles Reade objects that newspapers abound in reports of 
such scenes and such characters as those he describes, for- 
getting the very important difference that whereas the Times 
1s compelled to report objectinable facts, he is under no 


compulsion whatever to invent objectionable fiction. The 
novelist who seeks to heighten the interest of his works by 
the introduction of such a character as Rhoda Somerset, 
of such conversations as some of those between Lady 
Bassett and her servant, and of such descriptions as that 
of Angelo in Lady Bassett’s bedroom, may possibly in- 
crease the number of his readers, but he degrades his art 
terribly, and fully justifies the rule, “‘ La mere en défemdra 
la lecture & sa fille.” 

It is, however, so scrious a matter at any time to find 
the slightest fault with any of Mr. Charles Reade’s vagaries 
that many critics allow blemishes on his pages to pass 
unquestioned, for which any other author would receive 
tho severest castigation. He doubtless believes this ten- 
derness is owing to his caustic pen. Nothing of the sort. 
The truth is Mr. Charles Reade is an interminable letter 
writer, and, accordingly, is somewhat of a nuisance to an 
editor. Moreover, unless the controversy goeg vntirely 
his own way, he generally ends by calling his opponent 
bad names, and this also is an unpleasant characteristic. 
Yet Mr. Reade is so really able a writer, he has so vast 
a power of seizing on the real points of any question he 
discusses in his novels, that although we are inclined to 
think them out of place, we are always glad to hear what 
so powerful and original a thinker has to say about them. 
Tor this reason we specially wish that he would contrive 
to steer clear of tho “vicious ” and the ‘‘nasty.” It is 
true that in his hands they become more vicious and 
nastier, and should, therefore repel; but Mr. Reade is 
too consummate an artist to show only one side of the 
picture, and nobody can say that allthe vice in ‘ A Terri- 
ble Temptation ” is repellant, either in its action or in 
its consequences. On the contrary, in seyeral instances 
both are rather pleasant and seductive than otherwise. 

But, says Mr. Reade, there are a number of women 
now writing novels who do more harm than he does. 
“That a thousand innocent girls are at this moment 
being corrupted by writers of their own sex, with novels 
instinctively adapted to the female reader, to her ex- 
cessive sexuality, and her sense of propriety. These 
writers being women, know how to work on the former 
without alarming the latter, and so, by fine degrees and 
with soft insidious pertinacity, they reconcile their readers 
to illicit love and shed a mild lustre over adultery itself!” 
That there is much truth in this charge, we sorrowlully 
admit. Indeed, there are some female novelists who 
seem to have no notion of creating interest, save by the 
introduction of unlawful passion. But we cannot see 
that their sin makes Mr. Reade’s less. On the contrary, 
it rather seems that he enters into the field to supplement 
their works. ‘They feed desire; he supplies knowledge, 
Which class is the more culpable it matters not to deter- 
mine; more to the purpose is it to say that while he and 
they remain as they are, his works and their works should 
alike be tatooed from every English home. Few of us, 
we imagine, would knowingly thrust our daughters or 
sistsrs in the way of ‘‘A Terrible Temptation” ! 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE BisHor oF EXETER. — The 
foundation-stone of a memorial tower to the late Bishop of 
Exeter at St. Marychurch, near Torquay, was laid on Monday. 
The tower will be about 140 feet high, and the style of archi- 
tecture—decorated—will be in keeping with the church. It 
will cost about £3,000, towards which £1,600 has been received 
and promised. Service was held in the church in the after- 
noon. ‘The service was choral, and the preacher was Arch- 
deacon Freeman. ‘Taking as his text Proverbs xviii. 10, ‘The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower: the righteous runneth 
into it, and is safe.’ Ho pointed out that from time imme- 
morial towers and fortresses were built to commemorate one 
who was great in his generation; and were also used as sanc- 
tuaries, such as the Temple of Jerusalem. Such fortresses, like 
churches, remained in the present day ; and many a tower in a 
village church had been in times past a place of refuge from 
the toe, and a home for the sorrow-beset and endangered 
spirit, But they met that day to carry out a typical as well as 
a most usefulreligious work. Nor was the occasionacommon one, 
There were circumstances which invested it with an interest 
entirely its own. Jt had been an ancient custom, derived from 
the Jews, toenshrine the memory of a faithful man in solid 
enduring monuments, to hand down some lasting record of the 
great champions and foremost defenders of the faith. The oc- 
casion of their meeting that day was to work afttra similar 
manner for one who, for 37 yeers, had kept sternly and suc- 
cessfully the true foundations of the Cnurch of his faith. 
Callieg to their minds for a moment his labours, his severe 
antagonism to doctrines which he conscientiously believed 
would injure the Church, and his stern energy in defence cf 
the Christian faith, the late bishop must appear to them allas @ 
true and devoted disciple of Christ. All honour to his spirit 
now he was gone. Whenever he felt certain of having a firm 
hold of truth none wasmore anxious in ascertaining the groundg, 
none more humble in seeking out or in setting out to leara 
from any person by whom he could possibly be taught any- 
thing; but when he felt sure he had hold of the truth he 
would stand by it to the very end, ‘The memorial contemplated 
was a most fitting mode of commemoration for their late bishop, 
and he sincerely hoped they would not be in want of funds to 
carry out this praiseworthy object. After the service, at which 
about £50 was collected, the stone was laid. The ceremony 
was of short duration. After a hymn had been sung, Arch- 
deacon Freeman merely declared the stone culy laid, as 4 
foundation stone of a building to commemorate Henry Phill- 
potts, late Bishop of Ex+ter, The Riv. W. H. Kitson then 
thanked those present, and the public generally, for 
the liberality they had displayed, and the interest they had 
taken in the undertaking, and expressed a hope that in the 


future as much interest would be shown as had been exhibite 
in the past. 


CAPTAIN VIVIAN, M.P, has been appointed Permanent 
Under-Secretary for War. He will consequently resign is 


seat as Member for Truro, for which Mr, Augustus Smith, the 
former member, will offer himself, : 


SertemBrr 2, 1871.) 
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THE COURT. 
ILLNESS OF HER MAJESTY. 


On Tuesday week the Queen was able to take a short drive 
with Princess Beatrice in the morning. Her Majesty remained 
in her own apartments for the rest of the day, 

Mr. A. Helps left the Castle. 

On Wednesday the Queen, who was rather better, took a 
short drive, attended by Lady Churchill. 

The Queen took a short drive on Thursday morning, attended 
by Lady Churchill, but did not leave her apartments for the 
remainder of the day. 

On Friday the Queen went out for a short drive, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. 

The Right Hon. James Stansfeld left Balmoral. 

Saturday being the anniversary of the birthday of the Prince 
Consort, the servants and tenants of the Balmoral, Abergeldie, 
and Bir<hall estates assembled at the obelisk and drank to the 
memory of his royal highness. 

Prince Leopold and several of the gentlemen in attendance 
were present. 

The official Court Circular issued from Balmoral on Sunday, 
states that the Queen has been suffering from severe sore throat, 
headache, and grave general illness. 

Although greatly better, her Majesty was not sufficiently re- 
covered to attend Divine service. 

Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice were present at the 
Parish Church, Crathie. 

Lady Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby were in attendance on 
their royal highnesses. 

The Rev Dr. Taylor, minister of Crathie, officiated. 

The Queen drove out on Monday attended by Lady Churchill 
and the Hon. Flora Macdonald. Although much better than 
she was last week, her Majesty was not well enough to leave 
her own apartments after driving in the afternoon, 


THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, attended by Count 
d’Oultremont anda small suite, arrived in London on Monday 
night from Ostend. His Majesty has come to pay a visit to 
the International Exhibition. He is desirous that his visit 
shall be considered of the most private character. In all pro- 
bability he will return to Belgium at the close of the week. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians paid a visit to the 
Exhibition on Tuesday afternoon, and inspected the east foreign 
picture galleries and the international pottery courts. His 
Majesty then visited the French court, accompanied by M. Du 
Sommerard, the chief commissioner. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, accompanied by Count 
de Liederkerke Beauffort and M. Van de Velde, Charge 
d' Affaires, paid a second visit to the International Exhibition, 
on Wednesday morning. His Majesty spent three hours in the 
building, inspecting the fine art galleries, the pottery arcade, 
Minton’s studio. ‘The Royal Albert Hall was also visited. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT SCHWALBACH. 


The reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales at Schwal- 
back is described by a correspondent of the /imes. Their royal 
highnesses arrived on Wednesday evening last, Every pre- 
paration had been made for their reception at the chief hotel of 
the place, the “ Allée Saal.’ Notice had been received of the 
approach of the party from Wiesbaden, and towards evening 
the innabitants were awaiting their appearance. Numbers of 
well-dressed visitors congregated on the little hill overlooking 
the entrance to the hotel, and much expectation was aroused by 
the arrival of a covered Egyptian carriage, from which de- 
scended, to the great amusement of the spectators, only her 
royal highness’s servant and a favourite little dog, followed by 
heaps of umbrellas, bags, and travelling paraphernalia. Ina 
quarter of an hour, however, an open carriage and four drove 
up, in which were the prince and princess, the Hon. Mrs. 
Hardinge, and Prince Frederich of Schleswig-Holstein-Glucks- 
burg. ‘arlierin the day the five children had arrived, together 
with General Sir William Knollys, Mr, Francis Knollys, 
and the Earl of Clonmell. The royal guests were re- 
ceived respectfully, but without any noisy demonstration, 
except that the Kurcapelle, the official band of the 
Brunnen, greeted them with familiar strains. Tor some 
portion of this enthusiasm, however, the band had only 
half the credit. The air now become almost a national one in 
England, ‘“ God bless the Prince of Wales,” had not yet pene- 
trated to that remote locality, but, fortunately, an English 
musician now staying there volunteered to arrange it for the 
orchestra at an hour’s notice, and it was given with great effect 
in front of the hotel, the prince and princess appearing on the 
balcony and graciously expressing their acknowledgments. The 
next day the party walked for some hours in the public pro- 
menades; at first there seemed a desire to mob and follow them, 
but this wore off after the first curiosity had been satisfied, and 
towards evening they were able to mingle with the other visi- 
tors without annoyance. ‘Ihe royal children formed the 
greatest attraction; the youngest, who was wheeled about ina 
perambulator, being almost worshipped by the lady visitors. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is expected to arrive 
at Marlborough House on or about the 6th proxim» from Ger- 
many. His Royal Highness intends to accompany the staff at 
the autumnal military manceuvres. 


At the retired little watering place of Blankenberg on the 
Belgian coast their Royal Highnesses Prince Louis and 
Princess Alice of Hesse and children are staying for sea- 
bathing. A letter from Ostend of the above date states that 
their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of 
xermany and family arrived there that day on their way from 
Osborne to Berlin, and, together with Prince Louis and 
Princess Alice of Hesse (who came from Blankenberg), took 
luncheon with the King of the Belgians. Viscount and Vis- 
countess Torrington and Lady Molesworth were present to 
meet the Crown Prince and Princess. ‘The Duchess d’Osuna 
arrived here a few daysago. The Earl of Orford is among the 
members of the English nobility just arrived at Ostend. Lord 
and Lady Monson have passed through from England en route 
to Homburg. The Countess Bludolf (sister of the Duchess of 
Manchester) has come to Ostend for the bathing season. Lady 
Molesworth is at present staying at Ostend. Prince Louis and 
Princess Alice of Hesse and family will shortly pay a visit to 
England. - On or about the 8th of September the Prince and 
Princess and family will leave Blankenberg for London, and 
after a short stay will continue their journey to Balmoral. 
The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz is expected here in 


the course of the week, 


Prince Henry of the Netherlands has gone to Neuwied to 
pay a visit to his niece. The ex-King of Naples and his High- 
ness the Duke of Nassau have been staying for some days at 
The Hague. The Prince of Oldenburg is also there. 


The Duke de Nemours has gone to Spa to rejoin his family, 
who have been staying there for some time. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with their family, are expected to arrive at Abergeldie Castle 
on or about the 14th September. 


Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, 
accompanied by her son and daughter and suite, has left 
Claridge’s Hotel for Torquay, where the Grand Duchess 
intends to make a stay of several weeks at the Manor House. 


The Duchess of St. Albans and her infant daughter are both 
progressing favourably. 


Some of the continental journals say that the betrothal of 
the Princess Mary Elizabeth of Prussia to the Grand Duke 
Alexis of Russia will ere long be officially announced. The 
grand duke is 22 years of age; the princess is the eldest 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles and the Princess Mary 
of Anhalt. She was born in 1856. 


The King of Greece and the King of Denmark have gone to 
Schwalbach to visit the Princess of Wales. 


The King and Queen of Saxony have left for Stolzenfels. 
His Majesty has appointed the Crown Prince as his representa- 
tive for all affairs of State during his absence. 


The Duc d’Aumale arrived on Saturday at St. Germain from 
the Chateau of Randan. 


MARRIAGE OF VISCOUNT SOUTHWELL AND MISS 
MOSTYN. 


The marriage of Thomas Arthur Joseph, fourth Viscount 
Southwell, and Charlotte Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Pyers 
Mostyn, Bart., and the Hon. Lady Mostyn, was solemnised on 
Thursday at the pro-Cathedral Church of St. Mary, at Ken- 
sing ton. 

The wedding party began to assemble at a quarter to eleven 
o'clock, and the space in front of the steps of the altar was 
carpeted and arranged with seats especially for them. Among 
the early arrivals was Vi-count Southwell, accompanied by Mr. 
Ambrose More O’Ferrall, who acted as groomsman. The Earl 
and Countess of Denbigh, the Master of Lovat, Mr. and Lady 
Catherine Berkeley and Lady Ellen Browne, Mr. R. Eykyn, 
M P., and Hon. Mrs. Eykyn, Colonel the Hor. Roger Mostyn, 
Mr and Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray, Mr. Justice: nd Hon. Mrs, 
Fitzgerald, and others invited, had arrived, when the approach 
of the bride was announced by the organ playing a processional 
march by Collin, ‘The bride, leaning on the arm of her father, 
Sir Pyers Mostyn, entered at the west door, where she was 
received by the ladies selected for bridesmaids, the Mirs+s 
Margaret, Mary, and Clementina Mostyn (sisters of the bride), 
the Hon. Marcella Mary Agnes Scuthwell (sister of the bride- 
groom), Miss Berkeley, Miss Scott Murray, Miss Frances Mos- 
tyn, and Miss Fitzgerald—who followed the bride as she passed 
up the nave to the place set apart for the bridal party in front 
of the altar. The bride wore a dress of rich white satin, 
flounced and tastefully trimmed with Brussels lace; a veil of 
the same material, a wreath composed of white roses and orange 
flowers, and diamond ornaments, the gift of the brdegrvom. 
The bridesmaids wore dresses of white tarlatane trimmed with 
red satin, and sashes of the same, with wreaths of red roses and 
tulle veils, Facing the altar and in front of the wedding party, 
prie dieux, covered with white satin richly embroidered with 
baskets of roses, were provided for the bride and bridegroom, 
and chairs for Sir Pyers and Lady Mostyn on the left of the 
bride, Mr. More O’Ferrall tuking his place on the right of the 
bridegroom. The bridesmaids sat in a group on the bride’s 
side of the altar, The Archbishop of Westminster (Dr. Man- 
ning), attended by the Rev. Dr. Doyle (provost of the diocese 
of Southwark), the Rev. E. Slaughter (master of the ceremonies), 
the Rev. J. Foley, the Rev. J, O'Connell, the Rev. Mr. Macrae, 
&c., entered from the sacristy, his grace being preceded by one 
of the clergy bearing the archiepiscopal cross. The archbishop 
wore a gorgeously embroidered cope and mitre studded with 
jewels, and carried his crosier. 

The archbishop having taken his seat on the verge of the 
steps, the bride and bridegroom advanced from the places where 
they had hi herto been seated, and the holy sacrament of matri- 
mony was admivistered by his grace. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony the archbishop and clergy quitted the church, fol- 
lowed by the bride and bridegroom and their nearest relatives, 
for the sacristy, where the customary legal registration of the 
marriage took place. The newly-wedded pair and relatives 
haying returned to the church and resumed their places, the 
archbishop and ecclesiastics attended the mass which followed. 

The body of the church was completely filled by a most res- 
pectable congregation, ‘The religious rites concluded shortly 
after twelve o’clock, when the noble lord and bride left, the 
organ (at which Mr. R. Sutton Swaby presided) -played during 
the departure of the wedding party Mendelssohn’s wedding 
march. 

After the marriage Sir Pyers and Hon. Lady Mostyn wel- 
comed a party of between 70 and 80 friends at breakfast at their 
residence at Queen’s-gate-place, South Kensington. ‘The 
breakfast was served in the two drawing rooms, and the taste- 
fully ornamented brides cake was a conspicuous object among 
the flowers and other decorations of the tables. It was clabo- 
rately ornamented, and surmounted by a vase, supported by a 
cupid, containing white roses, orange blossoms, clematis, lilies 
of the valley, and other flowers, together with two banners, 
over which were emblazoned the coronet of the ancient family 
of Southwell and the monogram of the bride and bridegroom. 

Before the company separated, the Earl of Denbigh, in a few 
sentences, prc posed, “‘ Health and prosperity to the noble bride- 
groom and his fuir bride,’ which toast was cordially responded 
to by all present. Lord Southwell briefly returned thanks. 

Just before half-past two o’clock, after bidding adieu to their 
relatives and friends, the noble lord and his wife took their de- 
parture, amidst a shower of s'ippers, for the terminus of the 
Great Western Railway at Paddington, on their way to Mr. and 
the Hon. Mrs. Scott Murray’s seat in Berkshire to spend the 
honeymoon. 

The wedding presents were very numerous, and among them 
was a handsome silver breakfast service from the tenants on the 
Southwell estates in the county of Limerick, accompanied by a 
short address, expressive of the warmest attachment to his lord- 
ship and family. Sir Pyers Mostyn’s Talacre tenantry have 
also subscribcd a valuable testimonial of their regard and esteem 
jor Lady Southwell, which is to be presented to her when she 
visits Talacre with her husband, after the honeymoon, on their 
way to Ireland. 


THERE is a prize essay of £4,000 yet to be awarded by 
the Academy of Sciences to the discoverer of an efficient remedy 
for cholera. More than 150 papers have been gent in on the 
subject during the last fortnight, 


AN UPSET IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Leeds Mercury thus narrates an 
adventure in the Highlands :— 


“On the way from Inverary to Glargow on Thursday I met 
with an adventure not included in my mission to the West 
Highlands. Just after passing through Hell's G!en, one of the 
wildest points in the road between Lochfyne and Lochgoil, the 
coach was upset, and most of the outside passengers thrown 
into a wood on the left side of the road. They found a soft 
landing-place. but several of them were considerably stunned, 
and one gentleman suffered so much that medical assistance had 
to be sent to him from Lochgoilhead. An accident of this kind 
is fortunately of rare occurrence, and asI am told that one 
famous coachman on the road bas driven the ‘ Hell's Glen mail’ 
for thirty years without meeting a mishap, it may be well at 
orce to state that John Campbell was not the driver cn this oc- 
casion. Whether so experienced a whip could have pie:ented 
the upset it is difficult to say, as the great rainfall in the dis- 
trict has made the route a most dangerous one to traverse. At 
no time, indeed, is the road an easy one over which tv drive a 
coach and four, After skirting Lochfyne for some miles, it 
winds up a steep ascent known as Hangman’s Hill, and scon 
after leads through ‘ Hell's Glen.’ The road here, some three 
or four miles in length, has been fairly scooped out of the hill 
slopes, and in winter, or indeed in any season when much ruin 
falls, it 1s completely flooded by the mountain torrents. About 
10 or 12 years ago marksof the highway were for some distance 
altogether obliterated. For five days the coach could not pass, 
but John Campbell kept the route open by carrying the passen- 
gers on his back through the muddy stream to the nearest point 
where a conveyance could with tafety be placed. The ride 
through this wild glen on Thursday was abous as grand a jour- 
ney us can wel be conceived. Fed by the heavy rain, a 
thousand streams came brawling down the hillsides, here and 
there faliing into the deep gutters cut to facilitate drainage, but 
for the most part taking paths of their own and sweeping vast 
stones before them, ‘The tops of the mountains it was impos- 
sible tosee. ‘They were enveloped in a thick mist, which every 
now and then was driven through the glen in the shape of 
heavy showers, fairly blinding the coach passengers, soaking 
through coats und wrappers, and mocking at umbrellas. At 
several points the coach was up to the axletrees in water, and 
every where the ruts in the road were so deep as to make the 
journey a difficult one for the horses and tedious for the 
traveilers. It was just after passing through this glen that the 
upset took place. ‘I'he descent to Lochgoil is some three miles 
long, and a more break-neck-like road it is difficult to imagine, 
To be able to drive round “‘ The Devil’s Elbow,’ near Braemar, 
is generally looked upon as a severe test of coachmanship, but 
there are more such elbows on the path to Lochgoil than one 
can well count. And the usual difficulties of the road—its 
almost precipitous descents, its sharp curvis, and its narrowness 
—were incivased on Thursday by the overflow from Goil 
Water, which roared angrily down towards the dark and 
stormy loch. We had passed several dangerous poinis most 
skilfully ; Lochgoil was in view in the valley, with the steamer 
tossing on its bosom; and we had begun to congratulate cach 
other on so disagreeable a journey being near an end, when, 
without the slightest warning, the coach toppled quietly over 
into a ditch, and was only prevented from failing on its side by 
the support received trom a thick hedge. One above another 
the outside passengers fell into a wood on the other side of the 
hedge. Amongst those at the bottom there unfortunately 
proved to be a little girl, and her cries of agony were so great 
that serious results were looked for; but her limbs were ascer- 
taided to be all sound—she was more frightened than hurt. 
An old gentleman was found to be insensible, and every aid 
that could be rendered by the other passengers was turthcoming, 
He recovered irom his fainting fit, but it was foun impossible 
to move him, and his daughters, who were inside passengers, 
and had not suffered at all from the accident, were left to attend 
him uatil medical and other assistance could be sent to the spot. 
As soon as the bustle and excitement connected with the upset 
was over, the pas:engers began to consider the plighi they were 
in. The prospect was not at all pleasant. We were about 
three miles from the steamer; we had no positive knowledge 
that it would wait until we could walk the distance, and ail 
hope of righting the coach had been, after a few active eff-rts, 
abandoned. ‘The rain fell in torrents, and looking down on the 
valley we could see that the 1iver had broken all its boundaries 
and flooded the road. No time, however, was lost in delibera- 
tion, and after promising to send a waggonette or other con- 
veyance for the ladies, the injured gentleman, and the luggage, 
the male pas:engers started for the head of the Loch, which 
they reached in about an hour’s time—drenched, it is true, ail 
over, from the rain which fell heavily during their walk, and 
from the streams through which they had to walk ankle-deep, 
but suffering nothing worse from their adventure than could 
be repaired by a glass of mountain dew and a good dinner on 
board the Carrick Castle.” 


Aw Englishman is making a tour of the United States 
on foot. He walked trom Boston tu Niagara in twelve days. 
He intends to walk to San Francisco, and will publish his travels 
on his return to England. 

Joun Haut, aged 19, and John Taylor, 17, labourers, 
from Rosemary-lane, were charged with destroying a Welsh 
fasting girl, with ber medical attendant and nurse, fracturing 
the sk=ll of a Greek slave, and snjuring sundry other models in 
a wax-work exhibition at 246, Whitechapel-road. Mr. Francis 
Palmer, the proprietor of the exhibition, said that his wax- 
work models were highly interesting, and the magistrate ought 
to come and see them, and he then would really appreciate their 
beauties (a laugh). He would give the magistrate admission at 
any time. Mdme. Tussaua’s exhibition was really not better 
than his. People from the West End often patronised his ex- 
hibition, and although the admission fee was small they gave 
him a shilling,and said that to see his exhibition was worth hulf a 
dozen (loud Jaughter). There was a picture in his exhibition 
worth £5,000. He had been offered £1,900 for it and would 
not accept it (laughter). Now it so happened that rougbs and 
black guards who did not understand the beautiful in nature 
and art would, out of mere wantonness, destroy his valuable 
figures and groups. The prisoners came in last night between 
the lights, destroyed the welsh fasting girl in bed, and crumbled 
up her phyrician (complainant then produced fragments of the 
figures). ‘The Welsh fasting girl was no more (laughter). It 
cost him 25s. for ahand a little while ago as a substitute for 
one taken away. ‘Che persons who did this ought to be sent to 
prison as an example and not fined. They ougot, indeed, and 
no mistake (laughter). Mrs. Palmer, the exbibitor’s wife, pro- 
duced the head of the Grecian daughter, who saved her aged 
father’s life in prison with her own milk, and said there wus a 
great hole in her head. The figure of the Grecian daughter 
was the gem of the collection, and was rendered ureless: Napo. 
leon I. was served in a similar barbarousmanner. The head of 
the Corsican conqueror was handed in with a large hole in the 
skull, - Mr. Paget sentenced Hall to 21 days and Taylor to 14 
days’ imprisonment and hard labour, 
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General Gleanings. 


> 


* Tr is stated in a Berlin telegram that the masons on 
strike have resumed work, but on what terms does not appear. 


A TELEGRAM from Madrid states that all vessels coming 
from Great Britain will be subjected to quarantine on ac: ount 
of cholera. 


ProFEssoR WILLIAM ZAHN, who had acquired a well- 
merited celebrity in reference to the excavations at Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, died at Berlin on the 22nd ult. 

LIEvreNANT-GENERAL Sir Edward Lugard will pro- 
bably be the First Commissioner for the settlement of purchase 
claims under the recent Army Regulation Act. 


M. Jutes FAvrE made his appearance again in the 
Palais de Justice on Saturday, to plead a cause in the Firat 
Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. 


Mr. Tuomas Cousins, solicitor, of Portsea, was elected 
clerk to the Portsmouth magistrates, at a salary of £900 a year, 
on Tuesday. There were three other candidates. 


Tse Paris Correspondent of a contemporary says he is 
in a position to affirm that the Presidency of the French Re- 
public has been formally offered to the Duc d'Aumale, and has 
been as distinctly declined. 


THE principal governors in Spain have received direc- 
tions from Senor Zorilla to set aside portions of the cemeteries 
in all the towns provisionally for the use of non-Catholics until 
new regulations shall have been made by the Cortes. 


Tur Swedish Minister of War has submitted to the 
Chamber his scheme for the reorganisation of the army, which 
maintains the principle of conscription. The regular pay of 
the soldiers will be 100 thalers per annum. 

In some parts of Ireland the hares and rabbits are said 
to be suffering from foot and mouth disease, and there can be 
no doubt that they are the means of propagating the malady by 
carrying it from district to district. 


Amone the other shipping disasters through the late 
gale in the North Sea is the loss of a Blyth brig, with cight 
of the crew, off the Norwegian coast. No hope is entertained 
of the safety of the tug steamer Osprey, of Dundee. 


SEVERAL persons have been fined £2 and costs for 
keeping pleasure boats for hireon the River Lea without being 
licensed so todo. It was understood that a special case would 
be stated for an appeal to a higher court. 


Tue Solicitor-General is said to be suffering severely 
in his health from the effects of overwork, but it is hoped that 
the long vacation and the salubrious air of Devonshire may go 
far to re-establish him. 


A SINGULAR case of imposture and idolatry is reported 
in India. A Zamil scholar in the Carnatic has set himself up 
asa god. He promises to his worshippers the resurrection of 
their relatives and departed friends. Thousands of people throng 
daily to his shrine. 


Last week a woman at Stow Bedon, named Mary 
Hanner, who seven years since was confined as a lunatic, and 
who tried to commit suicide only recently, cut the throats of 
her own infant daughter of 15 months, and of her step-daughter, 
an idiot of 18 years of age. 

Sr. GEORGE’S, Hanover-square, is now closed, and is 
undergoing extensive alterations and repairs. The whole of 
the pews are being cut down, the backs sloped, and the seats 
widened. The church is also to be entirely redecorated. The 
works will be completed in two months. 


Two Liverpool tobacconists were fined on Tuesday— 
one £30 and the other £10—for having on their premises 
smuggled Cavendish tobacco. It was said to be a common 
custom with tobacconists in the town to buy Cavendish tobacco 
from sailors at 3s, 6J. per lb., and resell it at 8s. 


By the New Metropolis Water Act, which has just 
passed, the companies are bound, at the expiration of eight 
months, to furnish a constant and sufficient supply of pure and 
wholesome water at such a pressure as will cause it to reach the 
top story of the highest houses. 


On Monday evening the Ader, a new steamer recently 
placed on the station between Donaghadee and Portpatrick, 
was run ddwn by the Royal Mail steamer Prussian, from Quebec 
to Liverpool. There was a dense fog prevailing at the time. 
No lives were lost. 


Tue title of the ‘City of Suicides” no longer belongs 
to this metropolis. The ratio of suicides has been established 
by M. Decaisne, before the French Academy of Sciences. It 
ig in London only one in 175 deaths; in New, York,’one in 172; 
in Vienna, one in 160 ; but in Paris it has reached one in 72. 

Tr has been found that the tower of Stowmarket parish 
church has been affected by the explosion, although it is a very 
massive piece of masonry. The windows of the church are also 
found to be more injured than was at first anticipated. Nearly 
all of them are in course of reconstruction. 


Ir is stated that the authorities are doing their utmost 
to prevent the election of M. Rouher in Corsica to the seat 
vacated for him by M. M. Abbatucci. According to @ Bona- 
partist journal a number of functionaries have been informed 
from Versailles that in case the ex-senator should succeed, they 
may expect to be relieved of their duties. 


James STEPHENS, the Fenian Head-centre, has fallen 
on his legs at last. He has been taken into partnership by a 
wealthy wine merchant of Bordeaux, named Carvalho. He has 
left Havre for America, where his partner supposes Stephens 


will be enabled to push a large wine business among the Fenian 
connexion, 


_ THE Princess Louise, it is said, was so pleased with the 
situation of Roseneath, where she has recently been staying, 


that the Duke of Argyll has abandoned his intention to dispose 
of that estate, and that Roseneath Castle is likely to become 


the Scotch residence of her Royal Highness and the Marquis of 


Lorne. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the assurance that order has been 
re-established in Lyons, the Avenir-Liberal says that several 
families have left the city to wait in some safer place until the 


Republicans have got through the 4th of September, to 


celebrate which date they have made some extensive pre- 
parations. : 

A MEETING was held in the Market-place, Leicester, 
on Tuesday 


the House of Lords. 


the landlords’ and the fullness 


tion of vested interests, 


evening, under the auspices ot the Democratic 
Society, to protest against the rejection of the Ballot Bill by 
One of the resolutions was seconded by 
Mr. George Odger, who said he thought the revisers of the 
Bible should make a well-known passage read, “The earth is 
thereof,” for both the Houses of 
Lords and Commons were houses of landlordism for the protec- 
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THE Shanghai Budget contains the following remarkably 
worded memorial :—“ Stripped of his rank, but retained in his 
post, your servant, Lin Kwau, governor of Hoonan, on his 
knees memoralises the throne to the effect that the subscription 
to Kansuh and Kwei-chow province cannot be collected with 
that of Hoonan provinces.” 

M. Turers is caid to be greatly fatigued, and the 
medical men have advised him to take some repose, which has 
become indispensable. He appears to have an affection in one 
ey®, the result of too continuous labours, especially by lamp- 
light. Galignani says Dr. Desmares on Friday declared that 
the Head of the Executive must give up all working at night. 


A ComMrrrex of the Common Council have submitted a 
report recommending the Corporations of the City of London to 
accept the Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s offer of Columbia Market 
asa free gift, on condition that if, after ten years’ trial asa 
market, the result is unsatisfactory, they shall be at liberty to 
use the site for some other congenial purpose. 

On Tuesday His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia crossed from Ryde to Portsmouth dock- 
yard in the Admiralty yacht Enchantress. After paying a visit 
to the Euphrates and Malabar, lying in the steam- basin, and 
the Devastation in No. 11 dock, they paid a hurried visit to the 
Extension works, returning to the Isle of Wight in the evening. 


An advertisement in Ze Sport announces the sale, in 
the Cour Visconti of the Louvre, of 66 carriages—landaus, 
barouches, Victorias, couples, phactons, Broughams, Stanhopes, 
breaks, chars-a-banc, omnibuses, &c , &¢e.—formerly belonging 
to the “Liste Civile,’ or, in other words, to the Empcror, 
proceeding from the former Imperial stabies, as the wording of 
the announcement delicately puts it. 

Tix dyers’ strike in Leeds has terminated, the masters 
having made concessions as to the hours of labour. The 
labourers employed at the Victoria Foundry, Leeds, struck 
work on Monday for an advance of wages. ‘The reelers em- 
ployed at Messrs. Marshall’s flax-mill also struck work, owing 
to their employers refusing to advance their wages 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
per week. 

AccoRDING to the Avenir Libéral, as soon as it was re- 
ported that M. Drouyn de Lhuys was to be appointed French 
Ambassador at Vienna, M. Guizot wrote to M. Thiers, recalling 
sundry incidents in the career of the Ambassador designate 
which might serve to show his unfitness for the post. It 
would appear, however, that the Chief of the Executive has 
not altered his resolution. : A 

Tr is understood that the Metropolitan Police contin- 
gent selected to accompany the troops in the campaign of next 
month will be in command of Colonel Pearson, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police, and that it will consist of about 40 mounted 
inspectors, sergeants, and constables, with nearly 100 on foot. 
The police will provide their own horses and drivers for their 
ambulance and baggage-train. 

Ir is not yet known what course the Irish Executive 
will adopt with regard to the proposed Amnesty Meeting in 
the Phoonix-park on Sunday next. The 5th Regiment marched 
into the Park yesterday morning and encamped there, but this 
movement is not thought to have any connection with the 
meeting. The Amnesty Association believe that they will not 
be interrupted, and in that case, the Trades Unions and 
Friendly Societies will probably assemble in force. 


VicE-CHANCELLOR WICKENS’ CHAMBERS, the vacation 
chief clerk heard a summons in the suit of the Republic of 
Paraguay v. Lynch. The bill in this case is filed against 
Madame Lynch, who since the President's death has claimed 
to be the inheritress of his property. The Republic dispute 
this on the ground that the defendant had nothing but an im- 
moral connection with the President, and hive filed certain in- 
terrogatories as to the relationship in which she stood to 
Lopez. The present application, which was for time to 
answer, was granted. 

EXTRAORDINARY TRAVELLING.—A remarkable, and 
probably unprecedented, instance of rapid travelling between 
San Francisco and Liverpool has just occurred. On the after- 
noon of the 2nd inst. a gentleman left the first-named place by 
the Union Pacific Railway, arrived in New York on the 9th, 
just in time to go on board the Guion mail steamer Wisconsin, 
and made the passage in her to Liverpool, which port was safely 
reached on Saturday evening, the entire journey by rail and 
steamer thus occupying only 17 days. 

Tur town of Greenwich and its neighbourhood have 
been largely placarded, the committee formed for raising a fund 
to pay the expenses incurred by the father of the accused at the 
late trial having offered a reward of £200 for the discovery of 
the murderer, and stating that her Majesty’s free pardon will be 
sought for any accomplice, other than the real murderer, who 
may give information, ‘Towards the fund being raised the 
Lodge of Benevolence of Grand Lodge of Freemasons has voted 
£40 and the St. George’s Lodge £30. 

THE semi-tropical heat with which we have been 
favoured for some days past has led to the introduction in a 
quict corner of Surrey, of midnight croquet parties. Mrs. An- 
derson of Bramley, gave a party of the kind. The company 
numbered some sixty persons. ‘The guests arrived at ten 
o’clock, and played at croquet by the light of Chinese lanterns 
with which the grounds were illuminated. Under such cir- 
cumstances, that which would have been a sort of penance in 
the midday heat, became a novel enjoyment during the cooler 
hours, At midnight precisely the company separated. 

NEws hasbeen received of the foundering on Saturday, 
at the mouth of the Frith of Forth, of the steamer Catherine, 
of Newcastle, with a cargo of plate iron. The vessel, which 
was on a voyage from Sunderland to Aberdeen, sprang a leak 
near Holy Island and ran for the Frith of Forth, but when 
near the Isle of May the leak had increased so much as to 
render it impossible to keep the fires going any longer. The 
master and crew were obliged to abandon the vessel, which 
sunk shortly afterwards. The crew succeeded in reaching the 
Isle of May, where they were discovered by some Fifeshire 
fishermen, and forwarded to their homes on Tuesday. 

Tur Catholic Reformation, led by those who protest 
against the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, and describe them- 
selves as * Old Catholics,” is making rapid progress in Austria. 
A few days ago the minister of Funfhaus, near Vienna, Alois 
Anton, who stands at the head of the new Catholic reform 
agitation in Austria, addressed a petition to the Cultus Ministry. 
In the name of three thousand Catholic families of Vienna, 
who have openly and decisively declared against the new 
dogma of Infallibility, and whose religious convictions will 
allow them to have the priestly functions henceforth adminis- 
tered for them by such priests only as have remained faithful 
to the old Christian doctrines, he prays that the old Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, which is the common property of all 
the Catholics of Vienna, be placed at their disposal for the 
celebration of mass and for preaching as well as for 
Catholic rites and functions according to the ancient faith. 


Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, dated July 19, 1871, in which he states : 
—*TI can, I regret to say, give no further accounts of Living- 


for all the 


Str RopERICK MurcuHIsoN has received a letter from 
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stone. What last I wrote about his visit to that little-known 
place west of Tanganyika is confirmed, and the Arabs from that 
quarter seem to count him quite one of the residents of those 
places. There is certainly no ill-feeling on the part of the 
Arabs to him. The little jealousy they seem to have shown at 
first has passed off, and I sent a letter a few days ago by the 
first caravan of the season to Ujiji. Do not despair. The 
doctor is moving slowly, but safely ; he evidently feels hfs way, 
and is determined to leave little doubts behind him this time.” 


Every man whose hard fate itis to be compelled to 
cover paper with words or figures knows how much of his 
comfort depends upon his pen. With a bad and scratching 
instrument, which refuses to move swiftly, one’s very thoughts 
become clouded; and the Irishman’s famous excuse for false 
spelling on account of his baa pen, ceases to be ridiculous. 
The men, therefore, who will supply us with pens that will 
glide easily and smoothly over the paper, that refuse to 
splutter, and will not corrode too rapidly, are public benefactors, 
and itis with a feeling of gratitude that at this moment we in- 
clude Messrs. M‘Niven and Cameron in the list for the 
beautiful Waverley Pen with which we are writing, is to our 
mind, without a rival, If there be any to approach it, we 
must choose the “Nile” and the “Ow],’”’ which are the 
work of the same manufacturers. 

A NUMBER of influential ladies have determined to 
make an energetic appeal to the public and aristocracy on be- 
half of the ‘‘ Ladies’ Art Union and Female Art Gallery,” in 
order to raise a sufficient sum to place the gallery on a secure 
basis, and thus to render it perfectly independent of charity or 
donations of any kind. ‘The Ladies’ Art Union and Female 
Art Gallery,” up to the present time, has been self-supporting. 
The conductors have, during the last two or three years of its 
existence, expended a considerable sum out of their own private 
purses in endeavouring to establish the same, and to bring it 
fairly before the public, They would gladly have been con- 
tent with the loss, and would not have permitted any appeal 
but for the fact that besides having lost money they have in- 
curred heavy liabilities in connection with the gallery, which 
they are now called upon to discharge forthwith. The conduc- 
tors think it would be a pity that so useful an institution should 
be broken up (which, without any help, must be the case), for 
want of funds. It has, therefore, been resolved to hold a grand 
bazaar, also a concert and ball, in October next, full particulars 
of which will be shortly announced, 


ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MuswELL HILt Estate 
Tontine.—A_ tontine (which takes its name from its founder 
Tonti) may be stated as a property the profits of which are 
divided mong the original subscribers while they live. As 
the number of living members lessens, the share of each sur- 
vivor becomes more valuable. At the close of the tontine the 
whole property is divided among the members who are then 
alive. In the Alexandra Palace Tontine, which is quite unique 
and possesses many privileges, no liability is incurred by the 
purchase ofa certificate. Ifthe life nominated dies, a pound 
out of every guinea subscribed will be returned to the certi- 
ficate holder or to his heirs. The receipts of the property will 
be devoted, in the first instance, to the maintenance and im- 
provement of the estate, to fine art distributions amongst sub- 
scribers, and to the providing of attractions for the public of a 
character entirely unrivalled, and a certificate holder will have 
free admission on certain occasions. The increase which is 
steadily taking place in the valve of ornamental property in 
the neighbourhood of London is so rapid, that it is estimated 
that, by the close of the Tontine in fifteen years, every guinea 
certificate will be worth at least ten pounds. Thus the Tontine 
(besides its other great privileges to subscribers) presents the 
opportunity of making, at a very slight cost, an ample endow- 
ment for children, or of ensuring a very large return for the 
capital invested. 


PROVIDENTIAL EscAPE OF Two LADIES FROM Drowy- 
inc.—A Mrs. Butterton and two daughters, with Miss Robert- 
son, visitors at Snettisham, Norfolk, went down to the beach 
on ‘Tuesday morning to bathe. Not being aware of the de- 
clivity of the shore, which renders it so dangerous, and which 
has been the scene of many fatal accidents, Miss Butterton and 
Miss Robertson entered the water in bathing gowns, without a 
rope. They were almost instantly out of their depth, and the 
tide, which was flowing fast, carried them into deep water, 
which fortunately was not rough, for neither was able to swim, 
so, after floundering together for some seconds, they had the 
presence of mind to separate and to put their hands under 
their heads. ‘Thus they floated one hour and a half towards 
the Heacham harbour, when, just as they were losing their 
sight and sinking from exhaustion, a sailor in a passing craft 
was hailed from the shore, and made to understand the critical 
circumstances of the case. He at once altered his course, and 
reached the young women just in time to rescue them. During 
this time a messenger on horseback was despatched for Mr. 
Flockton, the surgeon, of Snettisham, who with great promp- 
titude prepared things necessary for the drowning girls, who 
on landing’ were received into the farmhouse of Mr. Desborough, 
where they received every attention and kindness, The scene 
upon the shore can be easier imagined than described, from the 
agonies of suspense suffered by the mother and young sister 
for an hour and a half as to the fate of their relatives. 


A. CORRESPONDENT sends the following in reference to 
the Tichborne case :—“ Some years agoa gentleman now living 
in England, and following the occupation of a commercial tra- 
veiler, was a resident in Australia. On one occasion he lost 
his way when wandering in the bush, but eventually got toa 
moor, where he found a shepherd’s hut. There was no person 
in at the time, but he made himself at home, and determined, 
ag evening was coming on, to pass the night undercover. re 
long he was agreeably surprised to see a man enter the hut, and 
had more pleasure in recognising him as an Englishman. ‘The 
traveller told the new arrival] that he had lost his way, and 
had thought of remaining in the hut all night, and the herds- 
man, for such he was, gave him a hearty welcome, and promised 
to make him as comfortable as he could under the circumstances. 
They entered into conversation about the mother country, when 
the shepherd, amongst other things, said to the stranger, ‘ You 
would scarcely think that I belong to the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, would you?’ The stranger replied that he should scarcely 
think he did, whereupon the herdsman said, “Ido though. I 
am the eldest son of a baronet.’ They spent a pleasant night 
together, and on the following morning the traveller was 
directed on his way by his singular host, and soon found him- 
self at home. For several years he thought nothing of this 
conversation, but in the meantime he returned to England, and 
when the Tichborne case was being heard he bethought himself 
of his Australian adventure, and determined to go up to London 
and obtain asight of the claimant to the title and estates. In 
this he was successful, for one afternoon he saw the claimant 
leave the court, and at once recognised him as the man he had 
passed the night with in the Australian bush, and who had told 
him that he was the sonof anEnglish baronet. An interview 
afterwards took place between them, and the commercial gen” 
tleman will, it is understood, appear as witness for the claiman 
when the caseis resumed in November,” 
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THREE CHANCES FOR LIFE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York World, writing 
under date of Rochester (New York), August 11, narrates 
the end of a man who was ‘‘ thrice sentenced, thrice re- 
prieved, once hung :”’—~ 

““¢T may say Messner has suffered thrice the death penalty. 
He was at least thrice sentenced, and once actually escaped as 
by the will of the Almighty—a case which in Europe, I think 
even in England, would attract the executive clemency. 
Would there be any prospect now to have his sentence com- 
muted? I know, goyernor, you are generally very quick de- 
cided and just in your judgment, but does this case of all not 
present any special feature worthy of consideration ? Humanity 
and public opinion, and I may add justice, seem to be satisfied 
to have this old man of 62 years of age now sent to the State 
Prison for life.’ This paragraph, from an appeal of Mr, 
Guggenheim, of this city, in favour of the unfortunate Messner, 
whose sentence was executed here to-day, evidently touched 
Governor Hoffman deeply. His excellency, however, felt 
bound to disregard the cries of mercy, as he found them unsup- 
ported by either facts or law. In his answer to Messner’s 
lawyer, and to Mr. Guggenheim, he declares that after the 
prisoner's first conviction he refused to commute the sentence, 
and that a second conviction did not make his case stronger. 
This decision having taken away all earthly hope, he ‘ accepted 
the situation,’ and to day, at 12.28 p.m., he was executed. He 
suffered little. ‘The crime for which he died was committed 
more than three years ago. His case afforded a curious illus- 
tration of the law’s delay. On April 13, 1868, his wife was 
murdered. efore the close of the spring he was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hung on June 4, 1869. On June 3 
he was respited. Before the respite expired a writ of error and 
stay of proceedings were granted by Judge Darwin Smith. 
It was set aside by the supreme court, but a second writ having 
been granted the execution was again deferred to December 
10, 1869. On this day he was actually dressed for execution, 
and tickets were sold for the exhibition of his throes. In this 
connection the horrible rumour must be noticed that a gang of 
gamblers made his life and the delay of his execution the sub- 
ject of bets. A stay of proceedings was granted by Judge 
Martin Grover, and his case came before the Court of Appeals 
in the following month, January, 1870. The Court of Appeals 
granted a new trial, at which, by the new act, Messner was 
allowed to testify in his own favour. This trial took place 
last June, another verdict of guilty was recorded, and under it 
Judge Dwight sentenced Messner to be hung to-day. His 
crime was that of slaying his wife. His version of the tragedy 
is given in the confession which I append. It was not believed 
on the trial. The evidence on which he was convicted was 
circumstantial, He and his wife, it was proved, lived a cat- 
and-dog life. A few days before her death she called on the 
neighbours to interfere in her favour. The day she was killed 
there was no one at the time of her murder near their miser- 
able shanty on the Penfield Flats. After the deed was done, 
and while she lay dead in their cabin, he met one of the neigh- 
bours, Giles Van Aiken, who passed while he was fastening up 
his horse to go for the doctor. To Van Aiken he said that his 
wife had bad luck; that she fell from the wheel of the cart 
against a stick, and was badly hurt. The diameter of the 
wheel was but three feet six inches, From the evidences of a 
struggle, the character of the wound, and the appearance of the 
stick, Messner’s story was disbelieved, and the knowledge of 
their quarrelsome relations provoked the universal opinion that 
he killed her. This he afterwards admitted, but claimed that 
it was done in a quarrel and in self-defence. This is his 
version of the quarrel and its result, given when testifying in 
his own behalf last June. The following is Messner’s testi- 
mopy is full:—‘ Was born in ‘the kingdom of Wurtemberg, 
Germany ; is 55 yearsof age; learned the cooper trade in the 
old country ; after 1 was of age I was drafted and gerved as 
a soldier; came to America in 1851, after the political troubles 
in Germany were over; found work on Long Island at first ; 
came to Rochester in 1860; worked by the month at farming ; 
have lived in Monroe county since that time ; moved to Pen- 
field in the fall of 1863; became acquainted with my wife in 
1860, and was married that year in this city; she was Irish; 
commenced living in Penfield with her in 1863; remembers 
Saturday morning, the 11th April, 1868 ; was in the city that 
day ; started between six and seven in the morning ; returned 
about four or five o’clock; was somewhat intoxicated that 
day ; my wife was in the house when I returned; she asked 
me where I stayed so long; I told her I had a good deal of 
business; I asked her for something to eat; she said if I 
wanted anything to eat I might get it; I called her a lazy 
woman; she took a stool and came at me; I took hold of 
her ; don’t know whether there were any blows ; when engaged 
in the scuffle with her did not strike her with a stool; found 
her in the house that day; that was the only difficulty that 
day ; don’t think she cried out; stayed home Saturday night ; 


she undertook to walk away, and I stood before her; we both 
stayed there that night ; she went away in the morning; I met 
her at William Laird’s house about half an hour after; did not 
have any trouble; we remained at Laird’s until noon; at noon 
I went home; she did not go with me; she came right after 
noon ; stayed a little while; went back to W. Laird’s house; I 
went and found her there; had no other housekeeper ; never up 
to that period had threatened to kill her; remained at home 
Sunday night; saw her next Monday morning between six and 
seven ; I saw her go up the road into the house, and I followed 
her up; she prepared right off for breakfast ; I asked her if she 
would get breakfast for me; she said, ‘ Get it yourself :’ we ate 
together ; she said she wanted to go to the city; ‘I said, ‘ When 
the horse got through eating ;’ she watched for the waggon, and 
said she was going to the city to pay for some hay; she called 
mea drunken ; she then came at me and struck me 
with a stick, and then I struck her with a stick, and struck her 
harder than [ meant to; she dropped; I then tried to take her 
into the house; she slipped from my hand; I took her into the 
house and laid her on the bed, and tried to help her; after 
three-quarters of an hour went for a doctor; locked the house ; 
saw Mr. Van Aiken at his house; I told him I had bad luck 
this morning—my wife had a fall. He said possibly the horse 
kicked her; I said possibly ; I didn’t want to let it be known 
that she had got hurt in that way; I was frightened at it; I 
next saw the doctor; did not see Mr. Laird on the way; saw 
Dr. Burroughs; went as fast as I could; found him at another 
house ; took about an hour to get round; I told him she had 
got hurt the same way as I did Mr. Van Aiken. I told him she 
was pretty low ; did not see anybody when I got home; the 
doctor got there about the same time; the doctor examined the 
wound and told me he must have another doctor; he told me I 
must wet it with cloths; told him I was short for a change ; he 
told me to wash them and lay them on again; when the doctor 
was gone I took the towel to the brook to wash it; it was 
bloody ; I went to the chopping block and got the mallet, ant 
so as not to wear out the towel; when that was done I came 
along and threw the mallet into the dove coop: the slide was 
up; during the night was down; the Irondequort Creek was 
about 25 feet from the house; did not strike my wife with the 
mallet; the doctor came next day with John Cliner ; the mallet 
was found next day; don’t recollect who showed it first; they 
asked how the blood came on it; I told them I pounded it out; 
did not scrape it; used the mallet for pounding in my business ; 
the mallet is in common use; was at the coroner’s inquest ; 
when I was at Laird’s house said I would go home, load my 
pistol, and blow my brains out; I did not like the manner I 
was treated by her; Mrs. Messner was about three inches taller 
than I; she was pretty strong; was in the habit of working out 
of doors; did not say that if she went to the city to complain 
of me she would be a dead woman before going out of the 
house ; was not in the habit of hindering her from going to the 
city ; was about six or seven feet from the waggon when I struck 
her ; there were blood-stains on the ground; never tried to 
conceal them; think the hens scratched them away; I took 
her round her waist when I removed her to the house, and 
dragged her; showed the doctor the places where her heels 
dragged ; did not notice her dress; the bonnet looks like 
the one she had, but I don’t want to swear to it; she had one 
at the time ; I took it off in the house; when I first took her 
up she slipped out and her head fell on the ground; she was 
bleeding pretty freely ; she laid there half a minute; she was 
excited at that time; she had a stick two or three feet long to 
strike me with; there was lots of rubbish there; she came at 
me violently ; I grabbed a stick then; it was a rough, crooked 
stick about 2} feet long ; it was not exactly round, but crocked ; 
hit her with the end; saw one bruise on the right side of the 
face; know a man by the name Balzer since 1854 ; had trouble 
with him; he took me up; charged me with stealing a box of 
tobacco ; don’t know anything about a box being found on my 
premises; he sued me and wife in Penfield for trespass; was 
discnarged from arrest for stealing the tobacco; Mr. W. M. 
Butts was my counsel ; was arrested once, charged with stealing 
a waggon ; pleaded guilty ; it was Mr. Barnes’s waggon ; could 
not get out of it; it was. a put-up job; I locked the door after 
hitting her ; I thought she might walk away where she could 
not be found.’ ”’ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CAREER. 


Ar the Marylebone police court a young woman, well dressed 
calling herself the Hon. Mrs. Florence Caroline Cowper, who 
was arrested at No. 73, Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
charged with obtaining a diamond and opal ring by false pre-= 
tences, was brought before Mr. Mansfield, on remand, on 
another charge of fraudulently obtaining money from Mr. 
Solomon Benjamin, tailor, of No. 24, Shepherd-street, May- 
fair. The prisoner, on being placed in the dock, looked round 
the crowded court, and quietly asked the inagistrate if she was 
responsible for her husband’sdebts. ‘The magistrate, of course, 


answered that she was not, and she then explained that the 
people present were tradesmen put down as creditors in her 
husband's schedule of bankruptcy. Mr. Mansfield replied that 
this would not prevent them from being witnesses against her. 
From the evidence given by the prosecutor, Mr. Benjamin, it 
appeared that he had advanced money te a Mrs, Graham, who 
carried on business as a dressmaker in Clarges-street, and on 
the 27th of May this person introduced the prisoner to him. 
The prisoner said, “Ob, Mr. Benjamin, I am the Hon. Mrs, 
Cowper, and Mrs. Graham has brought me here. I want you 
to lend me £20 till Friday.” He told her he was not a money- 
lender. She said she was in receipt of £200 a year, which her 
uncle, Sir Benjamin Pine, allowed her, but that she had in- 
curred a debt unknown to her husband, and wished to borrow 
£20, at any rate of interest, in order to settle the debt. She 
said she was living at 2, Kensington-gore, Queen’s-gate. Mrs. 
Graham told him that this was quite true, and on the faith of 
their joint representations he drew a cheque for the money. 
Soon afterwards he learned from his banker’s that the cheque 
had been endorsed ‘Hon. Mrs. Cowper, South Kensington 
Hotel.” He believed that Mrs. Graham was servant to the 
prisoner at the time, and the money was wanted to pay her 
wages. Further evidence was brought as to the prisoner’s 
identity. Mrs. Hannah Miller, of 22, Mower-street, Chelsea, 
said the priconer had come to her house to see Madame River- 
tori, her sister, and her brother, a soldier named Scott. The 
prisoner asked for her sister, but explained to witness that she 
had only been brought up by Madame Mivertori’s parents, and 
that they were not really related. Mrs. Sarah Neil, of 32, 
Kildare- terrace, Bayswater, said that she last saw the prisoner 
twelve years ago, when she lived with witness as general 
servant. The prisoner, whose name was Florence Hope Scott, 
was at that {ime about 19 years old, and said she was the 
daughter of a broken-down gentleman. The prisoner, who 
when taken into custody gave her age as 26, now addressed 
the court, and said that she could prove she was living in Paris 
with the second of her three husbands when she was 19 years 
old. The witness was quite mistaken. Witness went on to 
say that she read in a newspaper the report of a suit in the 
Divorce Court brought by a Mr. Bailey, the prisoner’s first 
husband, fora diesolution of marriage. ‘The prisoner said this 
was not true. The witness had evidently mistaken her for 
Madame Rivertori. Mr. E. W. Thomas, secretary of a Re- 
formatory Institution, at 200, Euston-road, raid he,had no 
doubt that the prisoner was a person who was placed in his 
care by a gentleman twelve years ago. Her name was Florence 
Hope Scott, and she was sent to him because she had been en- 
gaged in swindling. He put an advertisement in the Zimes, 
which led to the discovery of her relations, an ¢unt, living 
near Carlisle, and her father, named Scott, a gardener, living 
at Annan, in Dumfriesshire, into whose care she was given. 
He was positive of her identity ; the features, the eyes, the hair 
were the same. The prisoner said this witness was also mis- 
taken. As to her hair (which was light and wavy) he was cer- 
tainly wrong, for it was naturally dark and brown, and had 
been dyed. If her husband had not been ill in bed she would 
now have had witnesses to prove that she was at the time re- 
ferred toin Paris. Some further evidence was given. The 
prisoner said she was well off three years ago, when she married 
Mr. Cowper, who was then worth £60,000, but he had been ‘re- 
duced in circumstances by his losses on the turf. She asked 
the magistrate to accept bail, stating that she believed her ~ 
doctor and solicitor would become sureties for her. Mr. Mans- 
field consented to accept substantial bail in two sureties for the 
sum of £100 each. The case was then adjourned for a week. 


A Baltimore poct, taking up an old theme, gives the end of 
Cleopatra in this style :— 
She got a little p’ison. snake, 
And hid it in her gown: 
It gave its little tail a shake, 
And cook’d her goose up brown. 
She tumbled down upon her bed, 
Where she was wont to lie, 
Removed the chignon from her head, 
And followed Antony. 


Wear your learning like your watch, in a private pocket, 
and don’t pull it out to show that you have one; but if youare 
asked what o’clock it is, tell it. 


“J have one word more to say before I close of the Pain 
Killer, which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have tra- 
yelled a good deal since I have been in Kansas, and never with- 
out taking it with me. I used it freely in my practice for 
cholera in 1849 and 1855, and with better success than any 
other medicine.—A. Huntine M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 
1866.”’—T'o Perry Davis anp Son. 


Ox HIRE, WITH OPTION of PURCHASE, 
By small Weekly or 
Monthly Payments, 
within the 
reach of all. 


PAMIL 


Sews the Lock-Stitch, makes Embroidery, 
and is the Easiest to learn. 
Is the Easiest to Work, and Sews the Great- 
est variety of Fabrics. 
BRANCH DEPOTS. 
SouTH Lonpon ..8, Newington Causeway. 


their supertority and excellence, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


THE 
sEWI 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1870. 


The magnitude to which the manufacture of Sewing Machines has attained, is shown eye Ss asa smcee dete 
by the sworn returns of Sales for the year 1870; according to which, the Machines sold Family Sewing, Braiding and Embroidery. 
by the leading manufacturers, are as follows :— 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. ... 


iS n . . . . 
other Company, 4nd 41,052 Machines increase in this Company’s sales over 1869. 


Chief Office in Europe: 147, C 


LIvERPoon ,,._., 21, Bold Street. 

MANCHESTER .,.. 105, Market Street. Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co. on | ote. on do. 83,208 

BRISTOL . cee 19, High Street. Howe Machine Co. 1. eee vee ese tee teet do. 75,156 

NEWCASTLE ...... Grainger Street West. | Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co... do. 57,402 

TGEEDS — 5? osueemtee Boar Lane. Weed Sewing Machine Co... -.. 0 see tees do. 35 002 

NORWIOU) 2./etierces 4, Orford Hill. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co... + ++ +» do. 28,890 
Florence Sewing Machine Co, ... 0 6 0 ts do. 17,660 


SINGER 
G MACHINE. 


sold 127,833 Machines 


HEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Ox HIRE, WITH OPTION of PURCHASE, 


By small Weekly or 
Monthly Payments, 
within the 


reach of all. 


Is unequalled for Strength and Beauty of 
Stitch, and the highest approved for the 
Family, the Seamstress, and Dressmaker. 
Is the most complete for every variety of 


BRANCH DEPOTS. 
GuLAscow......65, Buchanan Street. 
‘EDINBURGH ..108; Prince’s Street. 


as DUNDEE ......49, Reform Street. 
i ABERDEEN ....46, George Street. 
” DUBLIN ...,69, Grafton Street. 
” BELFAST) tirntor 4, Donegal Square North. 


” 


The above o,ficial sworn Returns of Sales by the leading Manufacturers of Sewing Machines show 12'7,833 Machines sold in 1870 by this Company, being 44,625 more than any 
These facts show the universal popularity of these Machines, and afford most convincing pred of 


PRICE FROM £6 . lOs. 


HAND OR TREADLE. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TUWN, 


158 


The ser Hour. 


—_»—— 

Mepican Query.—When a person declares that his brain is 
on fire. is it etiquette to blow it out? 

Let friendship creep gently toa height. If it rushes to it, it 
may soon run itself out of breath. 

Glory is well enough for a rich man, but it is of very little 
consequence to a poor man with a large family. 

A Yankee paper says that down east they make the tea so 
weak, that it is unable to come out of the pot. 

Billings says that slander is like a tin kettle tied to a dog's 
tail—very good fun so long as it isn't our dog. 

A wag who was asked to buy a bank note detector one day, 
said he would purchase it if it would detect a bank-note in his 

ocket. 
x Seven years of silent inquiry are needful for a man to learn 
the truth. but fourteen in order to learn how to make it known 
to his fellow men, : ft 

An old wag being asked his opinion of the portrait of his 
son, who had been taken in a large cloak, said he thought that 
the cloak was uncommonly like. 

ArrecTIONATE.—Dear girl, when I am gone, oh, remember 
me, as the bee said when it al ghted on a country maiden’s 
cheek in mistake for a rose. 

« When shall I call again about that little bill ?’—‘ Don’t 
trouble yourself, my good fellow; I won't impose on you so 
much as to ask you to call again about it.” 

A wag, seeing a door nearly off its hinges, in which condition 
it had been for sometime, observed that when it had fallen and 
killed some one it would probably be hung. 

A Genuine IntsH Butt.—Sir Boyle Roche said, “ Single 


THE LADY'S OWN PAPER. 


misfortunes never come alone, and the greatest of all possible 
misfortunes is generally followed by a much greater.” 

A nowspaper contains an account of a new play, and says 
the audience sat spell-bound. There were only four persons 
present—one was deaf, and the other three were as'eep. 

A Philadelphia paper says:—‘ The very latest idea in the 
fashionable world is the ‘ Moonlight German ’— full dress, no 
lights, windows wide open, silvery moonlight streaming in in 
floods, delicious waltzes enchanting the air, and flirting per- 
fectly unembarrassed.”’ 


THE LUCINA OR MATERNAL PILL, 


Prepared from the formula of one of the most eminent Physi- 
cian-Accoucheurs of the present century. This medicine en- 
gures a wonderful alleviation of pain to the mother, and pro- 
motes the healthy development of the infant. Full particulars 
with cach box of the Pills. Prepared and Sold by Srmson and 
Co., 14, Southampton-row, London, W.C., and sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, at Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. cach. Free by post for 14 or 33 
stamps. 


Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts.—Despondency. Sickness 
soon weighs down the most buoyant spirits unless they be 
maintained by the hope of speedy recovery. This salutary hope 
may safely be based on Holloway’s world esteemed remedies, 
which are the safest and most efficient curatives of all diseases 
affecting the exterior or interior of the human body. They 
raiso every organ to its natural standard by puritying the 
blood, stimulating the nerves, and dislodging any obstructions in 
the vessels or glands, In skin diseases and children’s com- 
plaints, Holloway’s medicaments are invaluable, and for all the 


{Sepremper 2, 1871. 


maladies to which females are liable, these remedies are par- 
ticularly useful in rectifying and strengthening those organs 
upoe the due performance of whose functions the health de- 
pends. 

“‘T had been several days suffering from diarrhoea, accom- 
panied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller recommended 
to me so strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I tried it, and got 
instant relief, and I can do no better than recommend it as 
strongly to any so afflicted —Hy. J. Noone (Clement ana Co.), 
Burton-on-Trent, Nov. 1868.— Lo Perry Davis and Son.” 


Tire ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
Giexrretp Starcu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once triec 
is found to be indispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, 
sce that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 
the sake of extra profits. 


Borwicx’s Custard Pownper is now used by all respectable 
families for making delicious Custards and Blanc Manges, and 
nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
Stewed Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, 
and 6d. and 1s, tins. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire : “TI 
consider Bunrer’s Nexrvinea svecific for tooth-ache. Very 
severe cases under my care have found instantaneous and per- 
manent relief”’ From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester; “I have tried Bunrsx’s Nervine in many 
cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent 
relief has been obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 13d. 

er Packet; or post free for 15 stamps from J, R. Cooper, 
Maidstone, 


Srwine MacHines. 


at 
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x In addition to our Two Specialities, 
a the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET” ANCHOR, 
£3 8s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and Best 
SEWING MACHINES in 


will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 


bea 


General Collection of 


London 


wn ted i > Kal 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 
2 Ge ee EE 
SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


7, SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Haye recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Specia 
attention is invited to the following ;— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2{p. ro 1s. 11}D. PER YARD. 


COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s, 11D, To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6p. per Yarp. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 


IN @ 2b 2. © ei | 
COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS, AND ADDITION OF LARGE ROOMS, 


WM. WAINE, 


CHIMNEY | GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, 


EXPRESSLY FOR 


ALSO 
£60,000 


WORTH OF 
+ AND 
GLASSES EXPORT UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, ou 
creel iems ed Waco ae MPA EBSKEANOD: | BUTTS. wardee: 


M. RICHARDS, 


34, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ 


FANCY LINED WORK BASKETS, 
TOILET CUSHIONS AND FANCY GOODS IN EVERY VARIETY, 
WHOLESALE ONLY: 

Sold by Messrs, PERRY & Co., London, Brussels, and Amsterdam. 


Now Ready, the September Number of 


THE TAXPAPER. 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL ‘AND LOCAL, 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT, TAXATION. 


Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription (Post Free), Six Shillings. 


SHED BY MARSHALL AND SONS, 125, FLEET STREE DON, AND 
PUBLISH SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND be aR at iad 


OZOKERIT. (PATENTED) 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


In all sizes. 
WHOLESALE (ONLY) OF 


J. 0, and J, FIELD, LONDON, 


OZOKERIT.. 


TRISH. 


ROYAL VISIT TO IRELAND. 


“Messrs. O’Retuty, Dunne, & Co. have been favoured with an order from Her Royal Highness the 

‘ Marchioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplin. When we haye mentioned the name of this 

rere ip is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the fabric.”’—Zrish Times, 
ug. 4, 1871. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO., 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


Patterns post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid, 


——_———— 


IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS. 
EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES. 


THE STOCK OF A FRENCH FIRM. 


27,000 yards FINEST FRENCH POPLINS, ls. 33d. a yard,.in every New Colour and Black. 
23,000 yards RICH SATIN CLOTH, ls. 23d a yard, all Wool, but like Silk in appearance. 
20'000 yards BEAUTIFULLY FINE FRENCH MERIN), 1s. 64d. aud 1s. 113d. a yard. 
Together with a Large Cheap Lot of Useful ae eeies in pes Light and Medium Colours, from 43d. to 
zd. a yard. 


PATTERNS FREE EVERYWHERE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 


ELEGANT COSTUMES. 
COMPLETE READY FOR WEAR, half a gainea each, 
COSTUMES FOR TRAVELLING. 
COSTUMES FOR THE SKA-SIDE. 
COS\UMES FOR FETES AND PROMENADES. 
In Muslins and other Light Textures, 6:, 1ld. each. 
The Cheapest and Best Assorted Stock in the World. 
“ DOLLY VARDEN,” 7s. 11d., 
And other popular styles at the most moderate prices. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MESSRS. T. W. & J. BUCKENHAM, 


Or NORTH LOPHAM, HARLING, NORFOLK, 
Hand-Loom Linen Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and Royal Family, 


JIAVE Now A DEPOT, 


65, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 


WHERE THEIR GOODS CAN NOW BE PURCHASED. 


sree Be Ae ee 
THOMSON’S CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES, 
AUTUMN, 1871. 

(Q)ERSETe 


THOMSON’S “ ROYAL BATSWING.” 
Seamless aud Muulded to the shape; pure 
Australian wool, light and warm. Can be 
had plain, in three shades of grey, or in 
scarlet, viol-t, and claret, and in_ these 
colours richly ornamented in Satin, Velvet, 
and Silk Reps, in new patterns of choice and 
tasteful designs. 


(BESS OLINES. 


THOMSON’S NEW “DUPLEX.” 


Supplies, with the least possible weight, 
Tournure and small Jupon in one. 

The ‘SrLr-Supportine” and “ RoyaL 
Trarn?’ Crinolines are ingenious inventions, 
perfectly supporting the dress, for morning or 
evening wear,” also the well-known “ Em- 
press RESILIENT” and ‘¢ PLASTIQUE” Crino- 
lines, always in stock at first-class retailers. 

ORSETS. 
THOMSON’S “ GLOVE-FITTING.” 

Ladies are strongly recommended to try, or 
at least to see aud examne the ‘Glove- 
Fitting” principle before trying any other. 
Their shape and fivish being perfected on 
steam models, they are now faultless in de 
sign and manufacture. Althouga made in 
many qualities, accurate fit in ull is obtained 5 
and as they do not stretch in wear, their 
superior shape is permanently preserved. 


ORSET BUSKS. 


THOMSON S ‘“ UNBREAKABLE.” 

_By the new patented princip'e, no perfora- 

tion of the steel is necessary, thus allowing 

of a much finer temper, and entirely obviating 
the risk of the usual breakage. 


TRADE MARK. 


The name “THOMSON” and Trade Mark (a Crown) stamped upon all Goods 


Never buy an Imitation before comparing vt with the genuing original. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1871.] 
(XOLOTRED SCRAPS for 


CHILDREN (Sixth Series).—An amusing set of 
100 different Pictures, comprising, among many others, 
The little Shepherd, Brirging Home the Winter 
Faggots, Doliy’s Party, Dolly’s Mishap, The Pet 
Lemb, Encounter in the Battle Fiele, The terry Boat, 
Jacko on the Tight Rope, ! retty Bunny, &c. Fo ming 
a most entertaining collection for the Scrap B: ok. 
The complete set post free for %5 stamps.—JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. N.B.—When 
orderir g, please state “ Sixth Series.” 


(COCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FAMILY APFRIENT, 
tn Boxes at is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


These Pillls consi-t of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperienis 
with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
tangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove the irritation and feverish state 
of the strmach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
impuriti¢s, which, by circulating in the blood, must is- 
joriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of s») much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
those who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in 
their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 
bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. Their 
occssional us, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently four.d to remove at once, by 
their influerce over the secr: tions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
gerously active ingredients ; on the coutrary, they are 
characterised by a remark«ble simplicity of combina- 
tion, ani whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends a8 much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints ; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state that 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate or atmospheric alterations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebrated family aperient may 
be had throughout the United Kingdom in boxes at 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls , as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at ls. 13d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 13d, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


Are warranted not to contain a siugle particle of 
Dercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kicneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints are one of the best medicines 
known. 

Sold in boxes price 73d., ls. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each 
by G. Wuetpron and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London ; and may be had of all Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sent free on receiptof9, 1 or 
33 stamps. 


{RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver 
e-mplaints, sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, 
giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach 
and bowels, or, where on occasional aperient is re- 
quired, nott ing can be better adapted. 

For FEMALES these Piils are truly excellent, re- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache so 
prevalent with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness 
of sight, nervous affections, bloiches, pimples, and 
sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s 13d. and 2s. 9d, 
per box. 


FRE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 
No false hair need be worn by ladies who will 

Save their combings, taken from the comb and brush, 
and send them to Mr. T. Maret, Artist in Hair, 
igh-street, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who wil mike 
hem into Chignons, Tails, Coils, Pla ts, or Al:xandra 
urls, at 5s, 6d. to 7s. 6d. per oz. Human-hair Tails, 
Thar dra Curls, 16 inches long, 9s. per 0z.; 18 inches, 
martin 0z.; 20 inches, 15s. €d. peroz. Patterns 
of ihe eo Testimonials a'e daily received from ladies 

Dited Kingd m of Great Britain. 


Post free for two stamps, 

s 
GUIDE TO THE CURE OF 
aoaial TreatpeS NESS. A Medical Work on the New 
SPS nr, by Medicines only, of Nervous 
Mental and Physieal Hey, ); 2) Gas ’ 
aieesti Di ebility, Lowness of Spirits, In- 
igestion, Dimness of sigh oy ind: 
ch instructions fi ght, and Premature Decline ; 
with in napial qeertect restora’ion 10 Health, by 
the New epeced ettment. The GUIDE (160 
pages) is Ilus:rated With Cases and Testimonials 
Gives advice, Prescriptions, ang Rules for Cure by 
the use of the new Remedies. Adaress, Henny Bitte, 
M.D.,8 Burton Crescent, London, w.G. v 


STS ee ee _ 
T° NERVOUS SUFFERERS 
Read and judge ‘or yourselves,_DR. BARNES 
has just puolisned 20,000 copies of the Medical 
Friend,” a most valuable book on the Treat- 
Ment and Cure of Nervous and Physical Debilit 
Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Depression of 
Spirits, &c., with plain directions for pe:fect restora- 
tion to health and vigour, Sent post free on receipt 
of two stamps. Address, Dr. J. A. BARNES, y 
Lonsdale-square, Barnsbury, London, N, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J. & P. COATS, 


SEWING, TATTING, AND CROCHET COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 
RAGES Late 5 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


& P. COATS beg to eall the attention of the Public to their Improvep Best SOFT SEWING COTTON 
* which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Six Corp in 


ALL LENGTHS, from No. 10 to 100 INCLUSIVE. d 
The imp: rtance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trang, ordinary 
Soft Sewing Cotton, 1n ail lengtas, known as 1x Corp, is such to No, 40 onLy, being Four Corn trom 42 to 70, 


and THREE Corp above that number. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
W. GILMOUR, 80, Wood-street, Cheapside, London. WALTER GOW, 39, Spring- gardens, Manchester. 


JAMES F. HUTTON, The Temple, Vaie-street, Liver- | ERNEST GOODCHAUKX, 60, Boulevard de Sebastipool, 
pool. Paris. 


GOooD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET; CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 4d.,1s. 6d., 2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d, 


f£ugars at Market Prices. 


A Price Current Free. 


_, PHILLIPS & CO. fend all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Willam-strect, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carrrack Free to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


READING’ 5S 
Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Eate and Comfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the ParEnr NoIskLEss “ HEELS, and the 
New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any j ‘urney. 


H, & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also 2 good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 
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NO POISON. 


RAINS, KETTERING. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


WHEELER and WILSON, AGENORIA, 
GROVER and BAKER, GUELPH. 
HIOWE (Elias, jun.). QUEN MAB, 
WILLCOX and GIBBS, TOM HOOD. 


EXCELSIOR, CLEOPATRA, 
WEED. GERM. NIA. 
BRITANNIA. ALEXAND AA, 
LA SILENCIEUSE, ROYAL. 
IMPERIAL. AMERICAN, 


WANZER, Etc. WEIR, Etc. 
‘ SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any particular machine, impar- 
= tially recommend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer 
this GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be EX- 
CHANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use, 


SMITH AND C0,, 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 
FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevents it turning grey in a marvellous degree. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 
be without it. As a Lotion it surpasses Eau de Cologne or 
Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PRUPRIETORS, 

FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 
CHEMISTS, 

" 51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 

AND 36, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 


In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 
free to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
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AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. RO+S's DEP! La- 

LORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without cffect to the skin. Price 3s. 6a., 
8. Gd., and 1Us, 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 


Had of any Chemists. ALE DE 12 66 * 
Magazine,” monthly, 1s, XANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingre- 

dient in ALEX. ROSS S CANTHARIDES OIL, 

which speedily thickens the Hair, 2s 6d. ; sent by post 
for 54 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s, 


ALEX, ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
_ Martin’s), 
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PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 


LITHIA, 
AND FOR GOUT, 

LITHIA AND POTASS, 

Corks BRANDED “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 

and Wholesale of R. Exxis and Son, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cavenaish-square. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


ASU ris 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER.) 
EKAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.---A 


Nature] Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 
off, and warranted not to injure the most dvlicate skin, 
Free for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
THEOBALDS-ROAD, HoLuorn, W.C. 


NDRE FRESCO, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, Deploma 1848, Certified by the Senior 
Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital and the present President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Knyland, and by 
many other eminent medical men. PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide of nitrogen, or 
Laughing G.s, administered daily. 

Mr. FR&SCO has introduced an entirely new and 
entirely new and much improved method of fixing 
Ariificial Teeth and Palates, which ha; been acknow=- 
ledged by eminent and well-known Lo:don Physicians 
and Surgeons as beng the most successful or all 
others. Charges—from ds. per tooth, from £4 4s. the 
set. Consultations fiee. At home from ten till six 
daily. 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Bailway Station. 


Hos THE PRESERVATION OF 

THE TKEfH and GUMS, and PURIFICA- 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASYE is unequalled for its 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, and 
antiseptic powers. It removes from tbe ‘Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
prevenis ‘Loothache, and arrests decay. Is., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only by 
POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fieect >treet, E.C., Lonuon. 


a Pa nl B 
f (PEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenvr-street, Gros- 
venor-square) supplies ARTIFICIAL TEELH which 
cannot be surpassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed throughs 
Out, as with all other operations; and all consuitations 
free. Terms most moderate. 
N.B:—Any number or Teeth made in two or thre 
hours, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREET. See his Treatise, waich is well worthy of 
perusal, free for two stamps. 


LOOK £0 YOUR TEETH. 

M* FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 

geon-Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele- 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 10s. a set. ‘These teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-a hesive.—42, Judd-street, near 
King’s-cross and Kuston-:quare.— Consultation free. 


KIENTAL TOOTH PaASTE.— 
Established forty years, as the most agreeable 

and effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums,— 
Sold universally in pots at ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None 
genuine unless sigued JEWSBURY and BROWN, 


Manchester. 
LEVELAND’S WALNUT 
POMADKE cures Baldnezs, produces Whiskers, 
darkens Red and restores Grey Hair to its natural 
colour. 

Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in granting an injunction 
protecting Cleveland’s Pomade, said:—‘‘It is clear 
that Cleveland's is the only real and original Wa-nut 
Pomade which appears to have been made for twenty 
years ; and I regret I cannot restrain defendants from 
pirating the name of Walnut, which, being a general 
one, any dishonest person can adupt.”’ 

Sold in Pots at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 33. 6d.; by post 
for twenty-four stamps. Order ‘CLEvELANDS”’ of 
any Chemist in the World. Depot: 37, POLAND 
STREET, Five Doors from Oxford-street, London. 

OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free 4 Stamps, on 
HLORATE OF POTASSA, as a 
remedy for all diseases of whatever origin, by 
OxyvizineG the Blood, and supplying its saline con- 
stituent; being a Lecrurr deilvered at St. James’s 


Hall. Loudon: Mr. CLEVELAND, 37, Poland-street, 
xford-street, W.C. 


(uBITS ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 

Cures Debility, Weaknes-, Loss of Energy, Las- 
situde, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back; it 
causes the cheek to glow with rien hue of health, 
mukes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eyea 
brighter sparkle.—sold in cases at 533., 22s., lls., 
4s. 6d., 2s, 9d., and 1s. 14d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheap- 
side; Kernot, Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street; Edwards, 38, Olu Change; and all 
Chemists. If your Chemist will not get it, you can 
have any size sent direct by post, free, on receipt of 
stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp-street, Poplar, 
Londoa, E, They will be sent securely packed by 
return, 


—_— 
a) . 5 c 

Sia! DISEASES.—AKHURST’S 
onl GOLDEN LUTION quick y Cures RINGWORM, 
SCURVY, ERUPTIONS, and every form of Skin 
Disease, with certainty, safety, and ease. (Not 
Poisonous.) 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle. 

W.E. Axhurst and Co., 8, Lamb’s Condnit-street 
W.cC., and of Chemists every where. 


Bokwicks 
Bazse POWDER 
L AS BEEN AWARDED 
rayxwO GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 
MARES BreaD, PastRY, Puppixes, 
&e., 


Lic2t na WHOLESOME, 
GOLD in ld. and 2d. PACKETS, 


A Gd, and 1s, PATENT BOXES, 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[SepremBer 2, 1871. 


MADAME ALFRED, 


24, Langham-st., Portland-place, W. 
SOURT MILLINER, DRESS, COSTUME, 
AND MANTLE MAKER, 


Specially invites Ladies to see her Half-Guinea 


Bonnets. 
Ladies’ own Material made up. 


Agent for Real Irish, Apliqué, and other Laces. 


FRANCES COOK, 


138, SLOANE STREET 
(Two minutes’ walk from Sloane Square station), 
COURT MILLINER AND COSTUMIER. 
ELEGANT BONNETS, 12s. 6d. 
BONNETS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
CAPS AND HEADDRESSES. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


BLES 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for- 


warded on application. 
\ AVERLEY, OWL, PICKWICK, 
AND PHAETON PENS. 


For thcir names see Graphic of 16th September, 
1871. 


The Standard says— The WAVERLEY will prove 


One THOUSAND NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THE 


a treasure.” 


The Morning Post says—‘‘ They only who write 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 


AND 


MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 


TO TERMINATE ON THE 30th JUNE, 1886. 


much can adequately appreciate the service which the 
Pateatees have conferred upon the world by the in- 
vention of these excellent Pens.”’ 


The Sun says—‘*THE PHAETON PEN IS A 
MARVEL.” 


(By Royal Letters Patent, granted 27th February, 
1870 


+) 
Sold everywhere. Shippers supplied by the Patentees, 


MAONIVEN & CAMERON, 
93 to 33 BLAIR STREET, Epinpuren. 


‘ FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs. 
Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs, 
The Albert Lock-Stitch, 
Silent. Price 63gs. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s. 


HE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL HILL 
ESTATE TONTINE. 


TO TERMINATE ON THE 30TH 


TRUSTEES. 


John Clutton, Esq., Whitehall Place. 
John Vackblock, Esq., Bolton Gardens. 
John Horatio Lloyd, Esq., Inner Temple. 


The Palace is a splendid, capacious, and substantial structure, and the Estate 
comprises nearly 500 acres of beautiful freehold land within a radius of 6 miles only 
from Charing Cross. 

The object of the Tontine is to complete the purchase and improve the property, 
and thus to provide for all classes of the inhabitants of the metropolis, and espe- 
cially of its northern and eastern portions and suburbs, and for the many thousands 
of country excurrionists, a Grand Institution of healthful recreation and elevating 
instruction, which will combine the solid advantages of the South Kensington 
Museum and Schools of Art with the lighter pleasures and pastimes of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, thus giving effect to the large and enlightencd views of the 
late Prince Consort, 

The main advantages of this undertaking may be said to be as follows :— 


The holder of a Tontine Certificate for ONE GUINEA or upwards, 
will become entitled to— 


A share in the realisation of the estate in 1886, when the net pro- 
ceeds must be of enormous value. 


Free admissions in the meantime on certain occasions. 


A share in the Art Unions (proposed to be held once in every three 
years), when the prizes will be considerable. 


To be reimbursed 20s. for each Guinea paid in the event of the Life 
nominated, and upon which the Tontine privilege depends, not surviv- 
ing till the 30th June, 1886. 

_ Thus the Tontine (besides its other great privileges) presents the opportunity 
of making, at a very slight cost, an ample endowment for chil.ren, or of ensuring 
a very large return for the capital invested. : 

It being a “Trust,” Subscribers incur NO LIABILITY, and must benefit. 

Tf no issue is made, the Subscriptions will be returned in full. 

For further particulars, see Detailed Prospectus. 

‘Admissions to view tke Palace can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
5 and 6, Great Winchester Street Buildings, E.C. 

THOMAS DIXON, Secretary. 


thus summed up by 


TUNE, 1886. 


surviying holders. 


Sydenham.” 


Builder. 
ground, five 
bution sbare in 1886, 
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247, 249, 251, REGENT STREET, JULY, 1871. 
the CLOSE of each SEASON, and in conformity with periodical usage, 


Al 
A Messrs. JAY make very large reductions in the various departments of their business. All articles are 
marked in plain figures and re-marked in red ink, so that purchasers may see at once the re duced prices of each 
article. The following will be found, at the present time, worthy of special notice :— 

Summer French Silk Dresses, and also all Black Gros de Suez, 15 yards, at £2 5s. 6d. the Dress. 

Rich Model French Costumes— reductions of from 5 gs. to 15 gs. on each Costume. 

sack made-up Dresses of the most modern kinds. 

ely Lace and Black Silk French Mantles. 

Meo and Seaside Costumes. 

illinery, Parasols, and various other incidental Odds and Ends. 


JAYS’. _ help 


RANEA BAREGE Patterns free. This Material, specially manufactured | 


for Messrs. JAY, of R i 
: : Y, of Regent-street, is composed of silk and wool, of a crape-like texture remarkably 
strong, intended and particularly adapted for Mourning Summer Dresses. | 


To be had only at Messrs. JAYS’. 


OOL SUMMER DRESSES for MOURNING.—Taffeta d’Italie, Crepe Barege, 


Crepe Grenadine, light, transparent, and other Fabrics for Summer Wear, from 1 guinea the Full Dress, 13 yds. 
JAYS’. ; 


. 


RENCH SILKS.—The contemplated imposition of a high percentage on raw 


and unmanufactw ed French Silks has caused much uneasiness in Lyons , ae, 

«1 waste ? ‘ 1s and otber parts of France. Messr-. 

JAY have, however, luckily forestalled bel tte SN gett Sy by purchasing iateely in ‘the autumn at literally 
anic prices; and, as Black Silks are he better for keeping, customer i i ure> 

ittle stock Pemaining: French Gros ce Suez, 24 gs. heres. rs are advised forthwith to-securcthe 


Rich Lyons Gros Grain, £3 17s. 64. ihealds. | fs i A as Sap 
JAYS’, ; f250c71 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING W AREHOUSE;,’ gli % ey 
247, 249, and 251, Regent Street. WUSE\ 


lawyer Mr. John Horatio L 
Muswell Hill Estate Tontine, “ Mr. 
“ proposed to raise the necessary capital, and declared that he was perfectly satis- 
“fied that no possible loss could be sustained 
‘*to the value of the property, 1 
“a practical guarantee against any possible failure. 
“not have accepted the p 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—The a“vantages offered to the Public were 


“The Times,” of July 18th :—‘ Under the title of ‘ Alexandra 
Palace and Muswell Hill Estate Tontine,’ certificates representing 850,000 guineas 
are about to be issued, which will entitle the holders, in proportion as they may 
possess a single certificate of one guinea or any larger number, to participate in 
the various objects of the institution, or to take their share of the entire property 
of the Palace and grounds of 498 
Under an elaborate but ingenious plan framed for the purpose, 
each subscriber will have several options as to 
return for his investment, and be virtually guaranteed against loss. 
and Board of Directors consist of experienced persons familiar with the manage- 
ment of London propertics and or public establishments, 
that the result of their arrangements will be to 
North of the metropolis a place of resort as attractive as that on the other side at 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—In an address delivered by that distinguished 
loyd, one of the Trustees of the Alexandra Palace and 


osition of trustee had he not been satisfied that the 
‘undertaking was one offering many solié advantages to investors: 
‘‘secure against failure, and commending itself in 
“fav urable consideration of all interested in providing for the acknowledged 
“wants of the working classes, and desirous to 
‘form than by mere words.”’—Advertiser. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—The advantages offered to subscribers to the 


Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate 
The holder of a guinea 
chances of an Art Union prize, 
which is estimated at not less than £10. 
the certificate die before 1886, £1 for every 
Insurance Company to the representative 
Thus each subscriber, the Zimes remarks, 
The Park and grounds contain 498 acres of well wooded ornamental land, nearly all 
freehold, commanding an extensive and beautiful view. 
acres, and all within a radius of six miles from Charing Cross. 
remarks, we cannot afford to lose 
will te of priceless value in a few years. 
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Lock Stitch from 63s. 
“PRIMA DONNA,” 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”’ 
—Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. “The infant 
Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.”—Social 
Science Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily 
digested.’’—Dr. Hassau. 

No boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen 


acres, should they, 15 years hence, be amorg the 
the mode in which he may obtain a 


The Trustees 


and it may be hoped 
furnish to the population of the 


Lloyd explained the principle on which it was 


CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
FOOULKES CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing iu boiling 
water. It combines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits 
of great neatness and is of easy application. A few of 
the uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every 
description of Household ,Glasses and Earthenware, 
Glass Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
the Binding of Bocks, Chippings of Furniture, Picture 
Frames, Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster 
Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases 
and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and Modern, 
that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, be 
renewed, however much Droken. 
In bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by 
the Sole Inventor, 


by any one investing ; as in addition 
a system of insurance had been devised which was 
He declared that he would 


commercially 
the highest degree to the 


do.so in some more substantial 


Tontine are thus described by the 
ticket will have 780 free admissions to the 
ranging from £2 to £500, anda distri- 
If the nominee on 
£1 1s. subscribed will be returnedby the 

of the nominee or certificate holder. 
will be virtually guaranteed against loss. 


The Palace covers nine 
n C The Art Journal 
this spot which, if duly preserved and tended, 


Ww. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


HE AUTUMN.—Ladies’ BOOTS 


for Country Wear. Kid, double soles, elastic 
or button, 16s. 6d.; Levant morocco, cork soles, to 
resist damp, 2ls.; soft house boots, 5s. 6d. Illus- 
trated catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for country residents.—THOMAS D. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, W. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


CoMPLETE WITH TABLE £3 10s. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ms, CRA@OrBtlehns; 


Sixteen years with the late 
BENJAMIN. EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 
Tllustraied Catalogues Gratis. 


VINE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, 


at about 23d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


SAUCE. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Corncisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


ASK FOR LEA_AND PERRINS’ 
SAU 


a . 

Agents—Crossz & BuacKkwELL, London, 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 
but the world. 


AN ENTERTAINING NOVELETTE. 
Nearly ready, in cr. 8vo., 


{\LSIE’S DOWRY. A Tale of the 


Franco-German War. 


London: E# MartBorovucH and Co., and all 
Booksellers. 


AN INTERESTING WORK FOR THE YOUNG. 


Nearly ready, royal 16mo square, | Illustrated, and 
pound in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., 


MAzon’s PATH THROUGH 
SHADOW TO SUNSHINE. 


London: E, MariporovucH and Co., and all 
Booksellers.} 


Printed by Jupp & Co., Doctors’ Commons ; and pub- 
lished for the Proprietor by E. Martzorovex & Co., 
4, Ave Maria-lane, London. Zditor’s Office and 
Office for Advertisements, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, 
where all communications for the Paper should be 
addressed.—September 2, 1871. 


